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THE QUEST 


I CANNOT feel that thou art tnere, 
Though high the mound is heaped ; 
Though all the air about thee is 
In deepest silence steeped. 


I summon other faces, not 
So dear to me as thine ; 

But thou seem’ st far --- the old love-look 
No longer welcomes mine. 


eAnd when, heart-bajfled, I return 
From that unanswering spot 

To seek thee in accustomed rooms, 
There still I find thee not. 


Both house and grave are empty. Ob, 
Where is thy dwelling-place ? 

More distant than the farthest star 
That swims alone through space. 


But sometimes, silently, unsought, 
With no forerunning sign, 

Thou comest swift and clear as light, 
Familiar, yet divine ; 


And speakest old, sweet, tender words, 
That flood the heart with peace ; 
And flashes on my spirit then 
The joy of death’s release. 


Forever would | keep thee, but 
Thou layest thy band upon 

Me once, a moment's briefest space, 
Then, turning, thou art gone. 


The vision past, I grieve no more ; 
But bless the power that brings 
My starry dream, the wept-for flight 

And fire of angel wings. 


Written for Zion's Herald by 
Jenny Burr 
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Aggressive Evangelistic Camp- 
Meetings and Conventions 


ANY hundreds of cx»mp-meetings, 
Epworth League rallies and con- 


ventions will be held by our church the 
present season. Many are simply and 
purely evangelistic; some of them are 
somewhat composite iu their character. 
But we most urgently appes! to all those 
who have them in charge to strive in all 
wise and reasonable ways to emphasize 


and develop the evangelistic spirit, 
methods, and work. Especia!ly enlist the 
active co-operation of our Epworth Leag- 
uers, and indeed all our young people. Help 
them to secure the baptism of the Spirit 
and the abundant enrichment of their 
own experience, and then lead them on 
in the work of direct personal evangelism, 
show them how to be witnesses, and how 
to win souls for Christ. 

By all means secure the presence of 
preachers and church officials, and con- 
centrate all possible effort and influence 
to make each camp-meeting a source of 
spiritual blessing for all its patronizing 
territory. 


** Is not Thy grace as mighty now 
As when Elijah telt its power ; 
When glory beamed trom Moses’ brow, 
Or Job endured the trying hour ? 


** Remember, Lord, the ancient days ! 
Renew Thy work ; Thy grace restore; 
And while to Thee our hearts we raise, 
On us Thy Holy Spirit pour! ”’ 


W. F. MALLALIEU, President. 
J. P. BRUSHINGHAM, Sec. 





An Editor 


From New Bedford Standard, 


Unpurchasable 


T isa matter of history that to George 
W. Jones, editor and proprietor at 
that time of the New York Times, was due 
the ex posure and downtall ot the intamous 
Tweed ring, whose operations added over 
$100,000,000 to the bonded debt of the city, 
doubled its annual expenditure, and cost 
the taxpayers, all told, according to the 
best estimates, $160,000,000. Attempts of 
the ring to intimidate and to bribe Editor 
Jones were unavailing, the ring was 
broken up, and Tweed was sent to the 
penitentiary. The great work ot Jones is 
called to mind by an article in Pearson’s 
Magazine, from which we quote: 


“Immediately it became known to the 
(Tweed) ring that the proofs of its guilt were in 
possession of tre Times, and an effort was made 
to buy them. A carefully verified report of 
this attempt was published in Harper's Weekly 
for February 22, 1890. 

*“ Atenant in the same building (the Times 
building) sent for Mr. Jones to come to his 
office, as he wished to see him on an important 
matter. Mr. Jones went to the lawyer’s office, 
and, being ushered into a private room, was 
confronted by Controller Connolly. 

“*] don’t want to see this man,’ 
Jones, and he turned to go. 

"*For God's sake!’ exclaimed Connolly, ‘let 
me say one word to you.’ 

‘At this appeal Mr. Jones stopped. Connolly 
then made him a proposition to forego the pub- 
lication of the documents he had in his pos- 
session, and offered him the enormous sum of 
$5,000,000 to do this. As Connolly waited for the 
answer, Mr. Jones said: 

*** T don’t think the devil will ever makea 
higher bid for me than that.’ 

“Connolly began to plead, and drew a 
graphic picture of what one could do with 
$5,000,000. He ended by saying: 

“*Why, with tbat sum you can go to Europe 
and live like a prince!’ 

“* Yes,’ said Mr. Jones, ‘ 


said Mr. 


but I should know 
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tbat | was a rascal. | cannot consider your 
offer, or any off-r, not to publish the facts in 
my poste-siou,’ ”’ 


That was more than thirty years ago. 
There was never an instance of more 
heroic devotion to duty or a greater service 
to the public on the part of a newspaper and 
its editor and publisher. Many an editor 
has resisted the corrupting influence of 
bribery, but probably “ the devil will never 
make a higher bid” for any member of 
the profession than was made through the 
Tweed ring for incorruptible George W. 
Jones of the New York Times. 





No Allowance for Sin 


HE story is told of a little girl living 
T in Buftalo who went out to dimmer, 
the other evening, tor the first time. When 
she returned home she was asked if she 
had been a good girl and enjoyed herself. 
** Oh, yes,” she replied, ‘‘ only I didn’t pray 
out loud like those people! ‘“ Pray out 
loud? What did they say?” ‘* Why, 
they said, ‘ O Lord, forgive us for what we 
are going to eat!’”’ In the prayer which 
the little girl supposed that those guests 
oftered is contained the tormulation of the 
principle on which a good many professing 
Christian people act, who try to date the 
Divine torgiveness ahead, and make it 
cover prospectively the offences of which 
they tondly expect to become in due time 
guilty. While they do not go so tar as to 
pray, “ For the sins which we are about to 
commit, O Lord, make us truly thankful !”’ 
they yet assume, almost unconsviously, 
that penitence for the past can carry over to 
the tuture and provide a margin of moral 
credit on which to draw in coming weeks 
or months whenever it may happen to be 
convenient to be fallible or taulty. It 
has been charged, and rightly, against the 
Roman Catholic Church that it has often 
sold ‘ taithtul ” indulgences for certain 
amounts, up to the limit of which a Uatho- 
lic might go and sin with impunity ; 
and it may be that some Protestants are not 
wholly disinclined to rely on a similar sort 
ot prevenient absolution, like the guests at 
the dinner party, thriftily seeking to be 
forehanded in the matter of moral quit- 
tances, and praying, ‘‘ O Lord, torgive us 
for what we are going to do!” But there 
is so such thing as prevenient forgiveness. 
Foryviveness relates to the past. For the 
future there is only this short command : 
“Sin not!” 
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«SS. O. Co.” 


N the course of a sérmon preached, 
Aug. 7, at Cottage City, by Rev. Wal- 

ter R. Ferris, of Middletown, N. Y., the 
preacher told of one of his experiences in 
northern Egypt, when, happening one day 
to visit a Moslem school, a slate on which a 
pupil was writing was passsd up for his 
inspection. The slate was of tin, and the 
scholar was writing on it with black, mud- 
dy ink in Arabic characters. The Amer- 
ican visitor could not make out the Arabic 
chirography, but his attention was attract- 
ed by these letters stamped in one corner 
of the tin—*“S. O. Co.” —which meant 
that the slate had been made trom a side of 
one of the tin cans which the Standard Oil 
Company sells all over the East. The 
question arose in his mind, said Mr. Fer- 
ris, whether the oil cans got there because 
the Standard Oil Company was rich, or 
was the company rich because they got 
there? Which was cause, and which was 
eftect? The speaker then made a neat ap- 
plication of this thought to the attitude 
ot the church to toreign missions. The 
churches are not to wait to send the Gospel 
abroad until they become in a sense rich 
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but will become spiritually wealthy when 
they embark more extensively in such 
world-wide enterprises of evangelization. 
The gifts of the Gospel, we might add, to 
finish out Mr. Ferris’ thought, should be 
as broadly diffased among the peoples ot 
the earth as are the wares of the world. 





New Kind of Distinction 


HE wide, working world has many 
honors to bestow on the ambitious, 
but one of the most curious of these dis- 
tinctions is that of winning the title of 
champion bootblack of London. The suc- 
cessful competitor at the annual competi- 
tion for this honor has the right to wear a 
gold medal and bar. The rapidity with 
which the contestants — at a given signal — 
attack the boots of the members of the 
committee who act as judges is said to be 
surprising. There is no reason why, if a boy 
or a man is a bootblack, he should not as- 
pire to be the best possible blacker otf boots. 
The right sort of a man can put dignity and 
distinction into any kind of an honest call- 
ing. 





Borden’s Eagle Brand 


Condensed Milk aftords the maximum 
amount ot tood energy, in the minimum 
bulk, conferring the greatest good to the 
infant with the least tax on the digestive 
organs. It surpasses all other foods for 
artificial intant feeding. Try it. 
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Judge Parker Notified 


UDGE ALTON B. PARKER was no- 
tified, on Aug. 10, at Esopus, N. Y., 

of his nomination by the Democratic Par- 
ty for the highest office in the gift of the 
American people. Hon. Champ Clark, 
in the speech of notification, reviewed the 
work of the St. Louis Convention, and 
declared that out of its ‘‘ masterly debates 
and profound deliberations ”’ ‘‘ emerged a 
reunited party,’’ Which goes forth to con- 
quer, Judge Parker’s dignified speech of 
acceptance showed the results of the 
painstaking effort which has been char- 
acteristic of him both as a lawyer anda 
judge. The candidate thanked the repre- 
sentatives of the convention for nominat- 
ing him in spite of his declaration regard - 
ing the gold standard, commended the 
party platf-rm, deprecated mob law, 
declared that the present tariff is unjust 
and should be revised, advocated modifi- 
cation of the trust laws (which in his 
Opinion present inequitable conditions 
most unfortunate for the people as a 
whole), expressed himself in favor of self- 
goverument for the Filipinos, and con- 
veyed the intimation of his firm purpose, 
if elected President of the United states, 
never to accept a renomination. Judge 
Parker’s composure throughout the cere- 
monies, despite the rain that was falling, 
was unruffled, and his quiet dignity of car- 
riage impressed all who were present with 


respect for his manhood and sincerity of 
purpose, 





Ex-Senator Vest Dead 


Hoe GEORGE G. VEST, 
who died at Sweet Springs, Mis- 
souri, August 9, was a public man of 
many admirable qualities, and during his 
long career of twenty-four years in the 
Senate gained a great reputation for polit- 
ical ability and fiaished oratory. He was 
& man of invurruptible integrity and of 
ample intellectual power. He was pos- 
sessed of a vast fund of information, and 
was a brilliant debater. In the councils 
of his party and of the nation he held a 
high place, and unlike many men in pub- 
lic life might be said to have measured up 
to the stature of a statesman. Senator 


Vest was born in Frankfort, Kentucky, 
in 1830, and was graduated at Centre Col- 
lege in 1849. He sided with the South in 
the war, but after the proclamation of 
peace returned to Missouri to begin life 
anew, and did much to close the breach 
between the gray and the blue. Although 
a ‘ Confederate Brigadier,’ he officiated 
as a pall-bearer on the occasion of General 
Burnside’s funeral in Providence. He was 
a free trader and a free silverite, and de- 
nounced corporations and trusts of all 
kinds, yet was himself by no means poor. 
His speeches were aggressive, eloquent 
and amusing, but not always convincing. 
He had the courage of his convictions, 
and spared neither friend nor foe in his 
criticisms, and, like Senator Chandler, 
understood the art of sticking pins into 
his opponents. Senator Vest was a man 
generally loved by men of all parties, who 
forgave his asperities for the sake of the 
manhood that was in him. To the 
younger men in the Senate he was guide, 
philosopher and friend. He represented 
the cherished traditions of the Senate, and 
would have been accounted a man of 
mark even in the days when there were 
giants in the ‘‘ American House of Lords.”’ 
Since his retirement from the Senate, 
Senator Vest has occupied his leisure 
hours in writing instructive and interest- 
ing reminiscences of public men with 
whom he served in politics for nearly a 
quarter of a century. 





British Census Report 


HE first complete census of the United 
Kingdom was taken in 1821. Previ- 

ous to that date the taking of a census in 
England was opposed on various grounds 
which today make amusing reading. One 
of these groundless fears was the dread of 
acquainting the enemies of England with 
its weakness. The final report of the cen- 
sus of 1901, just issued, shows that the 
population of the British Empire in 1901 
was about 400,000,000. The United King- 
dom has a population of 41,458,721. The 
population of Scotland, 4,472,103, slightly 
exceeded in 1901 that of Ireland, which 
was 4,458,775. In 1841 the population of 
Ireland was over three times that of Szot- 
land, ‘The drift of the population to the 
cities is marked. In ten English counties 
decreases of population have been noted 
—the decrease amounting in one instance 
to seven percent. In ten years’ time the 
urban population increased at the rate of 
15.2 per cent., while the rural population 
increased only at the rate of 2.9 per cent. 
London gained 7.3 per cent., and Bir- 
mingham 9.2. The percentage of excess 
of births over deaths fell from 15.09 in 
1871-1881 to 12.39 in 1891-1901. It was the 
increase in immigraiion that accounted 
for the slightly higher rate of increase ot 


population. The territorial growth of the 
British Empire has been remarkable. In 
1861 it comprised about 8,000,000 square 
miles. In 1901 its area had expanded to 
nearly 12,000,000 square miles, or over a 
fifth of the land surface of the world. 





Enlargement of Training Stations 


HE floating fortresses flying the Stars 
and Stripes have of late increased 
so rapidly in number as to make impera- 
tive the enlargement of the training sta- 
tions for apprentices and landsmen which 
are the natural sources of supply of blue- 
jackets. The stations at Newport and 
San Francisco have been further devel- 
oped, and a new station is to be estab- 
lished at a cost of a quarter of a million of 
dollars on the Great Lakes, while — more 
important still — new training squadrons 
have been organized on both the Atlantic 
and the Pacific. The new fleets of school- 
ships are made up of thirteen ships, com- 
prising nearly one-fifth of the total ton- 
nage of the Navy, and manned by one- 
fourth of the entire naval force of the 
United States. Upon these vessels it is 
possible to educate at one time more than 
nine thousand men. Under the new 
system the young sailors receive a more 
thorough instruction than has heretofore 
been given, with the added advantage 
that there will be a uniform system of 
training instead of the old and unsatis- 
factory plan of permitting the captain of 
each school-ship to map out a curriculum 
in accordance with his own individual 
ideas. It is thought that the establish- 
ment of the projected training station on 
the Great Lakes will mark a new epoch 
in the effort to gain an ideal personnel in 
the American Navy. 


Japanese Papermakers 


HE Japanese show extreme ingenuity 

in manufacturing from the bark of 

trees and shrubs scores of papers of a 
superior quality. Tae walls of the Jap- 
anese houses are wooden frames covered 
with a thin paper, which keeps out the 
wind, but lets in the light — contrasting 
remarkably with the gloomy bamboo 
cabins which the inhabitants of Java 
clumsily build, or even with the small- 
windowed huts of American pioneers. 
The oiled papers which the Japanese 
make are astonishingly cheap and du- 
rable. As a cover for his load of tea 
when a storm overtakes him, the Jap- 
anese farmer spreads out a tough, yet 
pliable, cover of oiled paper, which is 
almost as impervious as tarpaulin and as 
light as gossamer. The ‘‘ rikisha ’’ coolies 


in the large cities wear rain mantles of 
this oiled paper, which cost a mere trifle 
and last for a year or more with constant 
An oiled tissue paper, which is yet 


use. 
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as tough as writing paper, may be had at 
the stationers’ shop for wrapping up del- 
icate articles. Grain and meal sacks are 
almost always made of bark paper in 
Japan, for such paper is not easily pene- 
trated by weevils and other insects. 
Leather papers are also manufactured 
which are almost as strong as French 
kid, are as pliable and soft in quality as 
calfskin, and yet are so translucent that 
one cap nearly see through them. 





Deatb of ex-Premier Waldeck-Rousseau 


HE eminent French lawyer and 
statesman, and ex-Premier of 
France, Pierre Marie Ernest Waldeck- 
Rousseau, died, August 10, near Paris. 
He was born at Nantes in 1846. In 1881 
he became Minister of the Interior in 
Gambetta’s cabinet, and in 1894 was 
elected to the Senate from .the Depart- 
ment of the Loire. In the following year 
he was defeated in the campaign for the 
presidency by M. Felix Faure. There- 
after he was regarded as the leader of the 
Moderate Republicans, and in 1899, on 
the tall of the Dupuy Ministry, he was 
called upon to form a new cabinet. He 
immediately set about restoring order in 
the whole country, endeavoring to save 
the Kepublic from the Clericals and the 
Royalists. M. Waldeck-Rousseau 're- 
opened the Dreyfus case, winning for his 
cabinet the name of ‘‘ Cabinet of the Ac- 
quittal,’’ and checked the arrogance of a 
seditious militarism. The most impor- 
tant measure of his incumbency was the 
law against the religious associations, 
passed in 1901 and carried out by Premier 
Combes. In 1902 he resigned the premier- 
ship, having held office longer than any 
other head of the cabinet under the 
Third Republic. M. Waldeck-Rousseau 
was regarded as one of the best read men 
-n France, and was socially fascinating. 
He had a penetrating intellect, an in- 
genious mind, and a great ability to lead 
lay minds through the perplexities of the 
law. Had he lived, and had Premier 
Combes lost popularity, it is quite possi- 
ble that he would oace more have been 
elevated to high ministerial office in 
France. 


Vast Egyptian Projects 


ORD CROMER isa kind of modern 
Joseph, whose fertile brain originates 
constantly new schemes on a colossal 
scale for the development of the land of 
the Pharaohs. A Blue Book just issued 
by the Foreign Office in London contains 
a report from Sir William Garstin, under 
secretary for public works in Egypt, upon 
the basins of the Upper Nile, which is 
endorsed by Lord Cromer, the British 
Minister and Consul-General in Egypt, 
and which valls for the expenditure, in ir- 
rigation and railroad schemes, of about 
$107,000,000. Of this sum about $65,000,- 
000 will be used in the development of 
the Soudan, and about $40,000,000 in the 
development of Egypt. The whole im- 
mense irrigation plan is based upon the 
utilization of the White Nile for the bene- 
fitof Egypt and of the Blue Nile for the 
benefit of the Soudan. In Lord Cromer’s 
opinion the carrying out of the greater 
portion of the program may be postponed 
for the present, but he thinks that about 
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$27,000,000 should be utilized at an early 
date in canals for Egypt, in raising the 
Assouan dam, in the completion of the 
Suakim-Berber railway, and in other da- 
velopments of the country which will 
largely increase the revenue from taxes. 





New Combustible from Peat 


NEW form of combustible, known 

as ‘‘osmon,’’ has lately been pro- 
duced in Europe from raw peat. Twenty 
to twenty-five per cent. of the 90 per cent. 
of water which the peat contains is elim- 
inated by an electric process. A direct 
current is passed through the mass of the 
peat contained in a suitable tank. Ua- 
der the action of the current the water 
collects at the negative pole, and flows 
out by openings in the side of the vessel. 
In carrying out the process the inventors 
use from 10 to 12 kilowatt-hours per cubic 
yard of raw material. The process lasts 
about an hour and a half. The electrical- 
ly-treated peat is then dried in the ordina- 
ry way and reduced to small pieces ina 
crusher. It is delivered to the trade in 
the form of balls or briquettes. The heat- 
ing power of the new product, which con- 
tains no trace of sulphur and does not 
smoke or leave much cinder, is consider- 
able. 





Honors for Chancellor Bulow 


MPEROR WILLIAM has just 
granted a fresh token of good-will 
and regard to his Chancellor by conferring 
on Count Bulow and his family the he- 
reditary nght to a seat in the Prussian 
House of Lords. The latter, which is 
known as the ‘‘ Herrenhaus,’’ is composed 
of the reigning family who are of age, the 
adult scions of the former sovereign house 
of Hohenzollern Sigmaringen, the chiefs 
of the mediatized houses recognized as 
such by the Congress of Vienna — of 
which there are sixteen in the kingdom of 
Prussia — and the heads of the great fam- 
ilies of the territorial nobility, some fifty 
in number. The remainder of the Prus- 
sian House of Lords is made up of a few 
life peers chosen by the Emperor from the 
rich land-owntrs, great manufacturers 
and national celebrities, titled noblemen, 
representatives of the universities, and the 
burgomasters of towns and cities of more 
than 50,000 inhabitants. It appears from 
thisaud other bonors that he has lately 
received that Count Bulow retains as high 
a place as ever in the esteem of his sov- 
ereign. A great gathering of the Bnlow 
fumily is shortly to be held in Berlin. No 
fewer than eighty-one members of that 
family hold office under the State, one of 
them being found in every government 
department from the foreign office to the 
police-station at Aix-la-Chapelle. All of 
the 470 Bulows are of one blood, and claim 
the right to bear the arms of Baron. 





Chamberlain and the Corn Laws 


HE British people generally have for 
more than a half century looked 
back upon the repeal of the Corn Laws as 
the beginning of their industrial emanci- 
pation — the starting-point of their mod- 
ern development. But Mr. Chamberlain 
has lately brought forward afresh his 
definite proposal for a renewal of these 
once obnoxious laws. He would make 
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an application of the protection theory for 
the benefit of British farmers, who cer- 
tainly are not greatly prospering at pres- 
ent. The sympathy with this proposal 
felt by the English, as judged by occa- 
sional by-elections of late, is not large, 
and is to be explained where it does exist 
by a liking for the imperial idea which 
underlies ‘‘ Joseph’s dream.’’ Mr. Cham- 
berlain would put a duty upon food-stufts 
derived from the United States, from 
Russia, or from Argentina, in order to 
give preference to the British Colonies, 
which now supply but a small portion of 
the grain required for Great Britain, but 
which thus might be stimuated to supply 
more, and at the same time might be 
more closely bound by commercial ties to 
the mother country. The misery that 
formerly existed under the Corn Laws 
Mr. Chamberlain explains by referring it 
not to the high price of food, but to the 
lack of employment. He would put 
taxes not only on food, but also upon 
manufactures; and so secure employment 
for everybody — making wages so high 
that the cost of liVing will be materially 
lessened. Whatever protectionism may 
or may not have accomplished in a new 
and undeveloped country like the United 
States, the conditions in an old and well- 
worked land like England are somewhat 
different, and the Chamberlain scheme is 
regarded by many as a hazardous pro- 
posal. Much to Mr. Chamberlain’s dis- 
appointment, Mr. Balfour refuses as yet 
to appeal to the country, in « general 
election, on the issues involved in the 
tariff question. 


Contraband of War 


HE recent seizures by Russia of neu- 
tral ships have sharply accentuated 

the question of what is, and what is not, 
contraband of war. At the beginning of 
the struggle between Japan and Russia 
both nations announced their ‘ rules of 
war,’’ Japan taking the broader ground 
that such articles as provisions, fuel, rail- 
road material, etc., might or might not 
be contraband, according to their destina- 
tion and purpose; while Russia, which 
more than a century ago was the foremost 
champion of the freedom of neutral com- 
merce, put forth the principle, which in 
England and in America is thought to be 
a preposterous pretension, that all goods in 
transit should be regarded as contraband, 
regardless of destination or purpose. By 
the United States, as appears from Secre- 
tary Hay’s note of June 10 last, freedom 
of action in this matter was reserved. 
That note temperately but tellingly pro- 
tested against the indiscriminate con- 
demnation of supplies of food and fuel as 
contraband, as appearing ‘‘ not to be in 
accord with the reasonable and lawful 
rights of a neutral commerce ;’’ showed 
that in making this protest the United 
States was simply adhering to its own 
ptinciples as promulgated and executed 
during the Spanish War; and recalled 
that as late as 1884 the Russian Govern- 
ment, in the West African Conference, 
vigorously dissented from the suggestion 
that coal be included among contraband 
articles. If the Russian contentions, 
classing bread and coal along with gun- 
powder and rifles as contraband, were to 
prevail whenever two maritime nations 
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were at war, most of the ocean commerce 
of the world would have to be suspended. 





Land Operations of the Japanese 


HE forces of General Kuropatkin con- 
tinue to retire slowly northward, 
pressed back by the Japanese columns 
under General Kuroki, who appears to be 
trying a turning movement on Yantai or 
Mukden. The Japanese are industriously 
entrenching, and building gun positions 
beyond Yantsuling. General Kuropatkin 
is apparently apprehensive of a descent 
on his flank. The roads are in very bad 
condition, but nevertheless the Japanese 
forces continue active. A portion of the 
army of General Oku is evidently taking 
part in the flanking operations. The Jap- 
anese continue their bombardment of Port 
Arthur from their advantageous position 
on the Wolf Hills. The whole fortress 
seems at times enveloped in smoke from 
the shell explosions. In spite of the ter- 
rific hail of projectiles, the desperate 
attacks of the Japanese have proved una- 
vailing against the determined stand of 
the Russians, Notwithstanding the dread- 
ful heat the women of Port Arthur have 
heroically carried water to the parched 
soldiers, although not a single space 
within the perimeter of the fortress is free 
from bullets and bursting shells. Bands 
of Chinese bandits led by Japanese offi- 
cers are beginning to appear in the region 
of the Liao River above New-Chwang. 
The Japanese outposts are now reported 
to be eight miles south of Hai-Chan- 
Chwang. 





Port Arthur Fleet Dispersed 


XPOSED to a plunging fire from the 
Japanese shells falling into the 
harbor, the Russian warships at Port 
Arthur, under Admiral Withoft, unable 
longer to render effective assistance to the 
defenders of that Far Eastern Gibraltar, 
made a desperate attempt, on Aug. 10, to 
escape to the southward — their objective 
point probably being Vladivostok. The 
Russians, however, encountered the Jap- 
anese fleet under Admiral Togo in the 
vicinity of Round Island, about forty 
miles east of Port Arthur, and a running 
fight ensued, lasting nearly until sunset. 
After nightfall the Japanese torpedo-boat 
flotilla attacked the enemy. Three of the 
Russian vessels have arrived in the Ger- 
man harbor of Tsing-Chau, in Kiao-Chau 
jay. One torpedo boat is reported 
at Shanghai. Five battleships are re- 
ported to have returned to Port Arthur. 
The torpedo-boat destroyer, ‘‘ Ryeshitel- 
ni,’’ took refuge at Che-foo, placed herself 
under the protection of the Chinese au- 
thorities, and was dismantled. A board- 
ing party from Japanese torpedo-boat 
destroyers boarded the ‘‘ Ryeshitelni ’’ in 
the night, and after a fierce fight towed 
her off as a prize. This insult to China 
may have a far-reaching effect, as it ap- 
pears to have been a clear and inexcus- 
able violation of Japan’s agreement with 
Secretary Hay to respect the ‘‘ administra- 
tive entity’ of China. It is reported 
that the ‘* Ryeshitelni’’ is being returned 
to a Chinese port. The fierce naval battle 
off Port Arthur was attended by great 
loss of life on the Russian side, the gal- 
lant Admiral Withoft meeting his death 
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on the bridge of the digabled ‘‘ Czarevitch.”’ 
The Japanese fleet did not suffer serious 
injury. 

Latest advices state that Russia’s 
Vladivostok squadron, on its way to join 
the Port Arthur fleet, was conipletely de- 
feated in a five-hour battle with the Jap- 
anese under Admiral Kamimura, in the 
Straits of Korea, the armored cruiser 
‘* Rurik ’’ being sunk, and the armored 
cruisers ‘‘ Rossia’’ and ‘* Gromoboi’’ 
fleeing to the north badly damaged. 





Heir to Russia’s Throne 


SON and heir to the Russian throne 
was born at the Alexandra Villa, 
in Peterhof Park, on Aug. 12. The child 
will be christened Alexis Nikolaevitch, 
and if he lives to reign he will probably 
assume the title of Alexis II. The last 
Alexis was Emperor of Muscovy in 1645, 
An imperial salute of 101 guns to the heir 
of all the Russias was fired from the 
Peterhof Palace, and was then repeated 
by all the forts uround St. Petersburg. 
The christening of the heir, which will be 
a ceremony of a very elaborate sort, will 
occur in about a fortnight. It will be per- 
formed in the imperial chapel of the 
Peterhof Palace, credited with being the 
most magnificent chapel in Russia. The 
birth of a son to the Czar and Czarina has 
been hailed with great joy by all Rus- 
sians, since it is believed to mark the ad- 
vent of a new era for Russia, and will, it 
is thought, put an end to the intricues, 
more or less open, which have been fea- 
tures of the present reign since the birth of 
the first daughter to their Mujesties. Up 
to last Thursday the Grand Duke Michael, 
the only brother of the Emperor, was the 
heir presumptive to the throne. The 
hearts of the simple masses in Russia 
have been more deeply touched by the 
good fortune of the Emperor than by a 
dozen reported victories in the Far East. 





American Interests in Turkey 


NDER Rear-Admiral Jewell the 
American squadron duly reached 
Smyrna, but the Turks nevertheless pur- 
sued vexatiously procrastinating meth- 
ods — according to their usual ‘‘ delay-if- 
you-can ”’ policy — in meeting the points 
at issue. Izzet Pasha, a secretary of the 
palace, was sent to Therapia to confer 
with Minister Leishman, evidently with 
the purpose of gaining time, but later the 
American Minister obtained an _ inter- 
view with Tewfik Pasha, the minister of 
foreign affairs, and renewed the urgent 
representations of the United States Gov- 
ernment for an immediate settlement of 
the demands regarding the rights of 
American citizens in Turkey. The Turk- 
ish Minister endeavored to temporize, and 
to discriminate between the American de- 
mands, but Minister Leishman remained 
firm, and Tewfik Pasha, with his feelings 
decidedly ruffled, betook himself to the 
august presence of the Sultan, to report 
as much of the conversation occurring at 
the interview as he dared to divulge. 
At last, however, a satisfactory settle- 
ment has been reached, the Sultan yield- 
ing to our demands in the American 
School question —the most important 
matter of all — and also in other matters 
of secondary importance affecting Amer- 
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ican interests in Turkey. Minister Leish- 
man telegraphed to Rear-A-imiral Jewell, 
instructing him to salute the batteries on 
land, and depart. 


FACTS WORTH NOTING 


—— The medal of the American Geograph- 
ical Society was presented, on Aug. 11, at 
Stockholm, by the American Minister, Mr. 
Thomas, to Sven Anders Hedin, the Nor- 
wegian explorer and traveler. 


— The number of “ passive resisters ” 
who are being sent to jail in England for 
not paying the education rate is constantly 
increasing, while hundreds are being sum- 
moned to appear before the magistrates. 
Thesummonses heard up to July 28 reached 
22,800, and 1,021 sales have been held. 


—— Numbers of the distinguished foreign- 
ers who are to be speakers at the Congress 
of Arts and Sciences at the St. Louis Expo- 
sition, Sept. 19.26, are arriving daily in the 
United States. Among these savants are 
Protessor von Phillippovich, of the Univer- 
sity of Vienna, a great authority on trans- 
portation, and Professor Karl Lamprecht, 
an eminent authority on medizval history. 


— The North Dakota Pure Food Law 
requires that semi-annually the tood com- 
missioner shall publish, at the expense of 
the State, in two papers in each county in 
the State, a list of the adulterated foods 
that have come under his official notice — 
the direct effect being to intorm the public, 
and the indirect result being to insure the 
support of the press for the State law. 


— Although the print cloth industry in 
Fall River may be crippled temporarily 
by the strike of many thousands of wage- 
earners against a reduction in pay, and al- 
though that city is a highly important 
centre of manufacturing, there are yet 
vast numbers of loomsand spindles else- 
where in New England, and in the 
Middle and the Southern States. A big 
strike in one community in Massachu- 
setts involves only a small percentage 
of American-mills. But the deplorable 
strike at Fall River is serious .enough 
to those immediately concerned, and from 
the point ofjiview of the sociologist is 
worthy of close attention and speedy re- 
medial action. 


— Japan has indicated its firm alle- 
giance to the principle of the “open door, 
and if sheis able to retain the newly con- 
quered port of New-Chwang will open it to 
the ships and trade of all nations without 
exception. This is in marked contrast 
with the exclusive policy of Russia. The 
Japanese appear to be possessed of a strong 
desire to keep in touch with the rest of the 
world, and to be regarded as worthy mem- 
bers of the great family of civilized and 
progressive nations. 


— The felling of a grove of oaks on the 
east bank of the Squamscott River, direct- 
ly opposite the business section of Exeter, 
N. H., has exposed to view a small brick 
building which 1s recognized as an old 
powder house, built in 1770. Within its 
walls was stored much of the powder that 
was captured by Exeter and Durham men 
under General Sullivan, in the raid on Fort 
William and Mary, at Newcastle, on a 
December night in 1774. About one hun- 
dred barrels of gunpowder were captured, 
and tradition says that the powder was 
deposited under the meeting- house of Rev. 
Mr. Adams in Durham, but much of it was 
stored at Exeter until war broke out in 
1775. 
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RECOGNIZING ONE’S LIMITA- 
TIONS 


HERE is now in England in one of 
the Dissenting denominations a 
minister who holds rather an obscure 
pulpit. His voice and manner forbid 
him to aspire to any prominence in 
his denomination ; but he has a passion 
for sermon-writing aud a singular talent 
for the construction of pulpit messages. 
He has what amounts almost to a genius 
for felicitous and impressive rhetorical il- 
lustrations, and he is endowed with a 
keen insight into the meaning of Scrip- 
ture, and being a Biblical scholar of no 
ordinary sort, he has given himself large- 
ly to the preparation of sermons for pub- 
lication. His books are known and read 
on this side of the Atlantic, and have 
suggested to many preachers in this and 
other countries (for they are in circulation 
in all English-speaking countries) messages 
on kindred topics. And the man is con- 
tent to be, so far as his public ministra- 
tions are concerned, “little and un- 
known,’’ since his constitutional defects 
have debarred him from large success in 
the pulpit, in view of the fact that God 
has given him a wider audience by his 
pen and the press than he could possibly 
have had with his voice, had that been 
of an attractive and impressive order. 

Is he not a good illustration of a man 
who makes the best of his providential 
situation, who recognizes the limitations 
which hedge him in, and who has set out 
to enlarge them, or rather utilize them to 
the best advantage? One can almost 
hear this minister say to himself, once in 
awhile, wheu he thinks of the publicity 
and popularity and fame which other 
men, not half as gifted as he is, com- 
mand : ‘‘God has denied me voice, and 
oratorical magnetism, and the qualities of 
delivery which go to make up effective 
public utterance; but He has given me 
opportunities for the study of men in 
many lands, and He has opened to me 
the treasures of His Word, and He has 
given me literary tastes and homiletic 
gifts, and intellectual discipline, and the 
passion for writing sermonic messages, 
and almost a world-wide hearing for 
what I have written. I am grateful to be 
used in any way in which I may serve 
the King !”’ 





HOME AGAIN 


OWEVER widely men may differ 
on a multitude of matters, there 
are very few human hearts so sluggish 
that the word “ home ”’’ finds in them no 
responsive chord. That word means to 
the wanderer on a foreign shore his native 
land ; to the resident in the West, often- 
times, some New England State or coun- 
try town ; tothe dweller in the city the 
old homestead or farm, around which 
boyhood memories cluster. Home means, 
above all, the dear ones, without whom 
bare walls have little sacredness and 
** fields strive in vain to look gay.’’ Home 
is where mother is. 

It has been well said : ‘‘ The true meas- 
ure of any civilization is found, not 
in its legislation, nor in its architecture, 
nor in its poetry, nor in its politics, 
not in its industry and its com- 
merce, nor even in its schools and 
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churches, but in the extent to which all of 
them are made to contribute to the perfec- 
tion of the family and the glory of the 
home.’’ The making of such a home as 
shall be worthy the name is a work of 
high art and strenuous endeavor. It re- 
quires co-operation and continual effort. 
Few things pay so well. There is a 
divine sacredness in the task. What 
power we have over each other to mold 
and shape, to form and fashion, to make 
and mar! How easy, with thoughtless 
words and cutting, cruel speech, to hurt 
the souls that look to us for love, to create 
ugliness where we might have made beau- 
ty ! Sculptors of human life are we, and 
the least of us, the weakest, have much to 
answer for. Each household has its own 
problem to solve, each family its own diffi- 
culties to face ; on the right solution and 
the courageous conquest how much de- 
pends ! 

It is Old Home Week month — leading 
off with the old.Bay State — calling back 
sons and daughters for many a glad re- 
union and tbe resuscitation of former 
days. The custom well deserves contin- 
uance. The novelty of its proposal has 
passed, and it may not be leaped upon 
with such large enthusiasm in all places 
as at first; but we believe it has elements 
of permanence, and will long have place. 
lt is rooted in human nature. It is sanc- 
tioned by Diviae favor. 

Since it speaks to us of the past, let it 
call to deeds in the present that shall 
serve to make the past a delight. Per- 
haps we have too long forgotten some 
friend of our childhood, into whose strug- 
gling life or darkened home we can bring 
light and cheer. Perhaps we have 
allowed some petty estrangement to take 
place. Let us hasten to do our full part 
for peace. Are there no words of kind- 
ness that we can speak, no acts of benefi- 
cence that we can show, before it shall be 
forever too late? We are so helpless 
toward the dead. And the old friends are 
passing rapidly; tbeir number lessens 
year by year. If we want to prove to them 
our love, our remembrance, our apprecia- 
tion, we must be quick about it. The long 
home is not far away. By using aright 
these August weeks we can make beauti- 
ful the numberless years of eternity. 





WHAT IS SCIENTIFICALLY 
REASONABLE ? 


DELUSION that afflicts the minds 

of numbers of otherwise sensible 
people in every age is the idea that cer- 
tain things are scientifically possible, and 
others not. A sane science does, of 
course, set bounds in some directions to 
the progress of invention, but, on the 
other hand, many unfavorable judgments 
are in every generation made in the name 
of science which are reversed, perhaps 
very ludicrously, in the next. There was 
atime when the steam-engine seemed a 
scientific impossibility — because for one 
thing the wheels would slip on the 
smooth rails — and now the “‘ Limiteds ”’ 
shoot daily across the continent without 
exciting special wovder. The applica- 
tion of electricity in a huadred ways did 
not seem scientifically reasonable twenty 
years ago. Wireless telegraphy and the 
weird performances of radium would, if 
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foretold in print in a previous generation, 
have moved the scientific world to de- 
risive laughter. Today the locomotion of 
the air by means of air-ships does not 
seem scientifically reasonable, especially 
aseven the flight of a bird can hardly 
be satisfactorily explained. But who will 
be rash enough to affirm that the men of 
a future generation will not be able to 
sail over one another’s chimneys, or even 
sky-scrapers, with at least as much safety 
as attends present-day automobiling ? 

This notioo of scientific reasonableness 
is an elastic conception. The truth is, 
that the great and benevolent Creator has 
stored the world of Nature with a vast 
variety of potencies and processes which 
are progressively discoverable and adapt- 
able by humanity as the race grows in 
wisdom, insight, and power of manipula- 
tion of physical energies. Svience is 
dynamic, not static; progressive, not 
petrified. Its list of possibilities increases 
as the centuries go by. All this should 
make humanity, when it becomes so 
knowing and cunning, humble rather 
than proud. Back of all science is God, 
who provides the material for all ecien- 
tific process. Man the manipulator is 
wonderful because he is the creation of 
an Infinite Intelligence. The genius is 
ultimately God’s. This line of revery 
suggests the significant question, some- 
times asked and always pertinent: If 
man, working with the forces of Nature, 
can effect and make so much, what must 
that Divine Mind be that can make a 
man ? 





BIBLICAL CRITICISM GONE WILD 


E have heretofore called attention 
to the erratic work Prof. Cheyne 
of Oxford is doing under the guise of 
sound and wholly warranted criticism of 
the Old Testament. There is, perhaps, 
little danger of his work doing much 
harm, for his method and results are 
easily estimated by the scholars accord- 
ivg to their worth ; and to the busy pas- 
tor intent on keeping abreust with such 
investigation as will enable him to inter- 
pret the Old Testament in the light of the 
assured results of reverent and conserva- 
tive criticism, such vagaries as those of 
Prof. Cheyne will have little or no appeal. 
For another reason, however, it seems 
well to refer to the latest work of Prof. 
Cheyne, namely, ‘‘ The Book of Psalms : 
Translated from a Revised Text, with 
Notes and Introduction.’’ This work can 
serve only to throw discredit on every 
phase of Biblical criticism ; and the un- 
thinking, or those who desire some new 
proof that the so-called ‘‘ Higher Ceiti- 
cism ’’ is destructive first, last, and al- 
ways, will have a splendid example of 
its pernicious effect. To anticipate such a 
result we call the attention of our readers 
to it. 

Following the theory of Hugo Winck- 
ler, Privat Dozent at the University of 
Berlin, that the name Musri (the aucient 
and modern desiguation of the Semitic 
peoples for Egypt) refers also to a king- 
dom in northern Arabia, which probably 
became a later vassal to the larger kiag- 
dom of Melubha, and which is supposed 
to be frequently referred toy in the Old 
Testament under the name of Asshur, 
Cheyne concludes that ‘‘ the deportation 
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of the Jews which has left most traces on 
the later writings of the Old Testament 
was, not to Babylonia, but to that part of 
Northern Arabia which was called by 
the Jews Jerahmeel, or the Negeb.’’ 
Jerahmeel was the name of a tribe located 
near the kingdom of Musri, i. e., North- 
ern Arabia, and, with other neighboring 
tribes, was the leader of the opposition to 
the Jews commemorated in many of the 
Psalms. Hence the Psalms are to be re- 
written or emended on this Jerahmeelite 
theory. And 30 we read (24:7): 


Lift up your heads, ye gates, 

Yea, litt yourselves up, ye portals of 
Jerahmeel, 

That the king ot glory may enter. 


Or we begin the 29th Psalm thus : 


Ascribe unto Yahweh, O ye sons of Jer- 
ahmeel, 


Instead of, 


The sea is His and He made it, 
And His hands formed the dry land — 


we read : 


Whose is Jersahmeel — he made it, 
Ismael — his hands formed it. 


And so on, ad nauseum. Almost on 
every page the word Jerahmeel appears, 
for ‘‘ the Psalms in their original form 
provided the necessary vent fur the pent- 
up feelings of the Jews against North 
Arabian oppression,’’ and ‘‘a reaction 
against North Arabian oppression and 
tyranny.’”’ Under this view of the Psalms, 
the titles, which notoriously have been a 
puzzle, become clear as a running brook. 
Instead of Alamoth and Mahalath and Al- 
tasheth, the proper terms, the ‘‘ Ishmael- 
ites,’’ the ‘‘ Jerahmeelites,’’ the ‘‘ Maacha- 
thites,’’ are plainly to be read. The chief 
musician becomes ‘ Jarabmeel-Ashhur ; ”’ 
a Song,a Psalm, becomes ‘* Ashhur-Jerah- 
meel ; ’’even the word Se/ah must needs be 
changed to Jerahmeel. The grand old 
word, Hallelujah, is only a corruption, 
and must be supplanted by its proper form, 
‘‘ of the Jerahmeelites.’”’ ‘Not ouly this, 
but the word David itself must give way 
and be transformed into the meaningless 
‘“* Arab-ethan.”’ 

Furthermore, according to the ‘‘ Jerah- 
meelite theory,’’ Prof. Cheyne claims to 
have discovered the earliest form of the 
Psalter. In the Old Testament we have 
not one Psalter, but two, a newer and an 
older. The newer is preserved in the Sep- 
tuagint and the Massoretic Hebrew Text. 
Underneath these he claims that it is 
possible ‘‘ to recognize an earlier text of 
the Psalms, which approaches the form 
which they received from the writers or 
from the earliest editors.””’ He is willing 
to admit that the newer has a value above 
that of the older, and from a theological 
point of view is exceedingly richer, but 
must contend that the older, which he 
has ‘ rewritten,’’ is the only true source 
of any real historical information as to 
the Psalmists themselves or the circum- 
stances they describe. He has not “ given 
the reins to fancy.’’? This would only 
have been ‘‘ permissible in the first half 
of the last century.’’ And yet the trash 
which we have above quoted he would 
parade as the result of scholarly criticism. 
He proceeds on the violent assumption 
that he in the twentieth century is able 
to rewrite the Psalter. His theory is true, 
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so he claims, and he must bend every- 
thing to suit it. 

It is needless to add that Cheyne’s work 
is neither reverent nor scholarly; that he 
is not pursuing the methods of the best 
and safest critics today ; and that to him 
something new is preferable to that which 
is true. His reputation as a scholar for 
work done many years ago, makes it nec- 
essary to notice his work today ouly to 
point out to the unwary its evil results. 





“f Am a Christian ’”’ 


MONG the legacies of he:oism which 
have been left to the church trom 
the Boxer massacres in China is the story ot 
an aged Chinese Christian, called ** Father ”’ 
by way ot reverence and affection, ot 
whom the murderous Boxers said, when 
they came to him: ‘Oh, Father —— is not 
worth killing! Besides, he is one of us!’’ 
And they would have passed the old man 
by. But the aged believer, moved by a 
sense of religious honor which to the 
world would seem quixotic, was not con- 
tent to escape as by an oversight, or 
through any obscuration of his Christian 
profession, and boldly declared: “Iama 
Christian!’’ Upon that he was slain, with 
the rest. Such chivalrous devotion to the 
Lord Jesus Christ, even unto death, de- 
serves to be written in glowing hexameters 
by some Christian Homer. 





Continuity of Service 


MONG the most affecting things con- 
A nected with missionary work is 
what might be ca)led the hereditary inter- 
est in it, which is handed down in certain 
families from the elders to the children. 
In a sermon preached on a recent Sunday 
the story was told of an American mission- 
ary who lost his life during the Boxer 
troubles in China. When the fire was 
sweeping on toward his last refuge, and 
the missionary knew that he must l.se his 
life, he sent his servant with a message to 
his young son: “ Tell the little man how 
his father died —and he can finish what 
his father tried to begin!’’ There is a 
certain moral fitness in the continuity oft 
service in one particular calling, especially 
a Christian calling, which is characteristic 
of some families. 





The United States «a World Power 


N his speech of acceptance of the Demo- 
cratic nomination tor President, Judge 
Parker admitted that the United States has 
now become a world power, but made the 
keen point that it is not at all recently that 
it has attained that eminence. This coun- 
try, said the Judge, ‘‘ became a world 
power over a century ago, when, having 
thrown off foreign domination, the people 
established a free government, the source 
of whose authority sprung, and was con- 
tinuously to proceed, from the will of the 
people themselves.’’ It is true that the 
germs of expansion lay embedded in the 
primal colonial society of America, and 
were further quickened into activity when 
the United States became erected into an 
independent government. But America is 
now branching out to the ends ot the earth 
in a way of which the fathers could never 
have conceived. The views of colonial 
policy held by both the Republican and 
Democratic candidates for the Presidency 
do not seem to differ widely. Both candi- 
dates accept, as every sane man must, the 
results of the Spanish war as they have 
historically eventuated, and both seem to 
look torward to a time when the heavier 
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part of the burden of governing the Philip- 
pines shall be thrown upon the Filipinos 
themselves. Both insist on reasonable 
preparation for such responsibilities, before 
the Filipinos are entrusted with them. 





PERSONALS 


— Mrs. J. R. Dean, only daughter of the 
late Rev. E. P. King, died at her home in 
Malden, 125 Garland Ave., Aug. 9. 

—A beautiful memorial window was 
recently dedicated to the memory of the 
late Rev. Dr. Richard S. Storrs, of Brooke 
lyn,in the chapel at Shelter Island Heights, 
New York, where tor more than twenty- 
five years Dr. Storrs was a beloved summer 
resident. 


— Mrs. Charles H. Payne is spending the 
summer in New England. This elect lady, 
widow of the late distinguished college 
president and secretary ot the Board of 
Education, resides at Chattanooga with her 
son, Mr. Charles V. Payne, who is secretary 
of the board of trustees of First Church, 
Chattanooga. 


— The Methodist Advocate Journal ot last 
week says: “ Bishop Wilson is spending a 
tew days at Ocean Grove before leaving for 
the Pacific Cosst, where his Conference 
work begins early in August. Following 
the Bishop’s Conferences he will come to 
Chattanooga and enter actively upon the 
work in the Southern field.”’ 


-- Bishop and Mrs. Bashtord are booked 
to sail from San Francisco, Sept. 21. Their 
destination is Shanghai. Bishop Harris, 
who visited the Japanese and Korean Le- 
gations on his Eastern trip, and was cor- 
dially received, is now in Calitornia, and 
willsail with the Bashfords. Bishop Rob- 
inson, of India, will soon return to his 
field. 


—The Earl of Stamford has arrived in 
Canada, where he will inspect the mission- 
ary work established long ago by what 
was known as the New England Company. 
The field ot labor ot this society is in Lower 
Canada and in Labrador. The history of 
the company dates back to the time of 
Oliver Cromwell, who incorporated the 
association for work in the wilds of 
America. 


— Rev. W. W. Guth, Ph. D., and wife ar- 
rived in Boston last week, after his long 
season of travel and study abroad. We 
are now publishing a very interesting se- 
ries of letters from his pen. Dr. Guth 
will be glad to accept supply work until 
the next session of the New England Con- 
terence. He may be addressed at 37 West 
Cedar St., Boston. 


— Rev. Dr. and Mrs. Henry Tuckley, ot 
Oneonta, N. Y., were in Boston on Thurs- 
day. Their special business was to be pres- 
ent at the sailing of their daughter and 
son-in-law, Rev. and Mrs. Ernest A. Yar- 
row, who lefton the S.S. ‘“* Republic ’”’ to 
take up missionary work in Van, Turkey. 
They go out under the American Board. 
Mr. and Mrs. Yarrow were married on 
Aug. 4. 

— Toronto Methodism — indeed, Cana- 
dian Methodism at large —is greatly be- 
reaved in the death of James Cox Aikins, 
P. C., LL. D., Senater and ex-Lieutenant- 
Governor of Manitoba, and tor many years 
prominent in the public life of the Domin- 
ion, who passed peacefully to his reward, 
in the 82d year ot his age, Aug. 5. The 
Christian Guardian, in its last issue, says 
ot him: *“‘In his church relations Mr. 
Aikins was well known throughout the 
entire Dominion as a faithful and consist- 
ent member ot the Methodist body. This 
connection began in early youth, and con- 
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tinued unbroken through his long and use- 
tul career. No change of fortune or of 
social position ever marred the simplicity 
of his Christian character.’’ 


— Dr. J. B. Trimble, field secretary of the 
Missionary Society, will reside at Kansas 
City, Mo. 


— Rev. E. R. Fulkerson, of the South 
Japan Mission, expects tosail on the “ Si- 
beria ” from San Francisco on his return to 
Japan, Aug. 30. 

— Mrs. W. E. H. Massey, of Toronto, has 
given a Rest Home to the deaconesses of 
the Canadian Methodist Church, and will 
provide tor its maintenance. 


— Rev. F. H. Corson, Ph. D., of Auburn, 
N. H., principal of Mallalieu Seminary, 
Kinsey, Ala., for four years, has been re- 
engaged for this office, and will leave early 
in September tor the South. 


—Dr. E. H. Stokes, first president of the 
Ocean Grove Association, is to be com- 
meniorated at that resort by a bronze statue 
ot beroic size. The sculptor is Paul Mor- 
ris, of Boston. 


— At the parsonage in East Glastonbury, 
Conn., July 28, Mr. Silas J. Carter, oldest 
son of Rev. and Mrs. W. T. Carter, was 
united in marriage with Miss Claribel 
Harris, of Waterbury, Conn. 


— President N. Walling Clark of the 
Methodist College in Rome, son-in-law of 
Dr. H. A. Buttz, becomes presiding elder 
ot the First District, Italy Conterence, suc- 
ceeding Bishop Burt in that position. 


—A monument to Pasteur, raised by 
public subscription, has been erected in the 
Avenue de Breteuil, Paris. The widow of 
the tamous scientist sat with Mme, Loubet 
in a special tribune during the ceremony. 


— Miss Edna A. Bowman, of Stewarts- 
town, Pa., sailed from New York, Satur- 
day, Aug. 6, by the‘St. Paul.” Miss 
Bowman has been a student of the Colle- 
giate Institute at Stewartstown, Pa., and ot 
the Folts Mission Institute at Herkimer, 
N.Y. She goes to Chentu, West China, 
where she is to marry Mr. John W. Yost, a 
teacher in Chentu College. 


—The Archbishop of Canterbury, Ran- 
dall Thomas Davidson, whois coming to 
Boston in the autumn to attend the trien- 
nial Gereral Convention of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in America, is the 
eighty-fifth Archbishop to bear that title, 
and has an income Of $75,000 a year, which 
is pretty good pay for achurchman. We 
think that $50,000 per annum is quite a 
generous allowance for the President of 
the United States. A contrast indeed be- 
tween Him “ who had not where to lay His 
head,” and His Knglish vicegerent with 
$75,000 a year! 


— Dr. Orlando Brown, tormerly a briga- 
dier general in the U. S. Army,and for 
many years one of the foremost physicians 
of Litchfield County, Conn., died last 
week, aged 77. He entered the army as 
assistant surgeon of the 18th Massachusetts 
Volunteers in 1861,and later became in- 
spector of hospitals at Newport News, Va. 
Dr. Brown was charged with caring for the 
welfare of the colored people south of the 
James River in 1863, and in 1865 was made 
colonel of the 24th Regiment of U. S. 
colored troops. Together with Generals 
Thomas, Howard and Swayne, he organ- 
ized the Bureau of Retugees ani Freed- 
men, 


— The Philadelphia Telegram is respon- 
sible for the following personal mention; 
** [It is interesting to recall how men now ot 
prominence labored in their early days: 
Grover Cleveland when a lai worked in a 
country store, Senator Beveridge was a 
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railroad laborer, Senator Fairbanks a car- 
penter, Judge Alton B. Parker taught 
school, Governor Odell ot New York de- 
livered ice, Cardinal Gibbons was a clerk, 
Governor Herrick ot Ohio sawed wood and 
peddled dinner bells and organs, Bishop 
Merrill learned the shoemaking trade.”’ 


— Bishop Scott will sail for Liberia in 
October. 


— Bishop Oldham sailed for India, Sat- 
urday morning, Aug. 13, by the steamship 
** Campania.”’ 

— Dr. C. W. Drees, accompanied by Mrs. 
Drees and her sister, Miss Emma B. 
Combs, saiied, Aug. 5, irom New York 
for Buenos Ayres. 


— As we go to press, the latest news from 
Dr. Upham’s bedside is that he‘is apparent- 
ly somewhat better, and pluckily says he 
is *‘goingito get well.”’ 


— Dr. Emma J. Betow, representing the 
Standard Bearers of the Woman’s Foreign 
Missionary Society in Kentucky, sailed 
from Seattle, Aug. 10, for Sieng-Iu, China, 
where she will have charge of the Margaret 
Eliza Nast Hospital, built by Mrs. William 
A. Gamble as a memorial to her mother. 


— Friedrich Ratzel, professor of geogra- 
phy at Leipsic, Germany, who died last 
week, had traveled extensively in ithe 
United States. His principal work was, 
“The United States of North America,”’’ 
in two volumes— an exhaustive study of 
the natural resources of this country and 
their relations to the population. He was 
also the author of many works of an eth- 
nological and geographical character. 


— Rev. and Mrs. Goodsil F. Arms, with 
their daughter, Miss Olive D. Arms, sailed 
trom New York by the steamer “ Seguran- 
ca,”’? Aug. 9. After a year’s furlough in the 
United States, Mr. and Mrs. Arms are re- 
turning to their missionary and educa- 
tional work in Convepcion, Chile, Western 
South America Conference, to which sta- 
tion they were appointed in 1888. Mr. 
Arms has held the presidency both ot the 
American College ( ** Colejio Americano’’) 
and of Concepcion College, and trom 1896 
to 1901 he was presiding elder of Concep- 
cion District. Mrs. Arms is principal of 
the Girls’ College at Concepcion, with the 
interests of which she has been closely 
associated since i888. Miss Arms received 
her appointment to Chile in July, 1904, and 
is to become a music teacher in Concepcion 
College. 


— The Pacific Christian Advocate says, in 
its last issue: ‘‘ Bishop Moore came into 
Portland like a breeze from a land of good 
cheer and song. He was so hearty in his 
appreciation of all he saw, and entered so 
readily upon the discharge of the duties 
connected with his residence here, that he 
made every one glad who met him. He, 
with Bishop Cranston, attended the Cen- 
tralia camp meeting on Sunday, the 24th 
ot JuJy, where they both preached, to the 
delight and profit of all who heard. Meth- 
odists throughout this region deeply regret 
the going ot Bishop Cranston from us; but 
now that he has to go, every one seems to 
rejoice that we are to have the great- 
hearted, whole-souled, enthusiastic, broth- 
erly, capable Bishop Moore to take his 
place.” 


— Mr. E. W. Lord, assistant commis- 
sioner of education in Porto Rico, who had 
charge of the Porto Rican teachers visiting 
Boston, was present at the evening serv- 
ice at St. John’s Church, South Boston, 
Sunday, Aug. 7, and at the request of the 
pastor, Nev. Dr. J. D. Pickles, gave a most 
interesting talk on the relation of the Porto 
Ricans to our Government, and the progress 
of the American school system in the 
island. Mr. Lord is a graduate of Boston 
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University, was a member of Tremont St. 
Church and of Dr. J. D. Pickles’ Bible class 
there, met his future wife in the class, and 
went to Westfield to be married by his 
former pastor and friend. Mr. Lord states 
that nearly a dozen Boston University 
graduates are holding responsible educa- 
tional positions in the island, and doing 
most excellent work, reflecting credit on 
their Alma Mater. 


—Dr. G. Campbell Morgan, who is a 
great favorite at Northfield, will leave tor 
London, Sept. 10. Westminster ‘‘ Chapel,” 
ot which Dr. Morgan is to become minister, 
will easily accommodate 2,500 persons. It 
is closeto Westminster Abbey and the great 
arteries of London life. Rev. Albert Switt 
will be associated with Dr. Morgan in this 
important and influential work. 


— Rev. and Mrs. Dr. W. A. Farnsworth, 
who have served tor fifty years as mission- 
aries to Turkey, have been honored by 
having their portraits appear in a recent 
number of the Congregationalist. Dr. 
Farnsworth has traveled up and down, 
‘touring ’’and preaching, over a parish ot 
55,000 square miles. He reached Turkey 
during the Crimean War, and has spent 
most of his very useful life at Cesarea, in 
Asia Minor, where his nine children were 
born. Dr. and Mrs. Farnsworth are greatly 
beloved by all the missionary brethren in 
Turkey. 





BRIEFLETS 





The new “ Morning Star ’’ — the mission 
ship of the American Board — is reported 
by her commander, Captain Garland, to be 
an excellent vessel, and makes better time 
than was expected. 





As we go to press (a day earlier than 
usual on account of the G. A. R. parade on 
Tuesday), the streets of Boston are 
crammed with people, the buildings are 
gay with elaborate decorations of the cher- 
ished “ red, white and blue,’’ and the air 
vibrant with stirring patriotic music and 
cheers as the picturesque naval parade, 
including Sons of Veterans and ex prison- 
ers of war, passes along the prescribed 
route. Boston, always beautiful, never 
looked so attractive as in her present patri- 
otic dress of flags and bunting and elec- 
tricity. The Grand Army of the Republic 
is received with open arms. Next week a 
detailed account of the encampment will be 
given in our columns. 





The Sultan of Turkeyis said to be pos- 
sessed of seventy-one titles, while on the 
parchment on which they are inscribed are 
the words: ‘* As many more as may be de- 
sired can be added to this number.” Here 
is room for the addition of degrees from 
American universities! How would it do 
for Boston University to give the Sultan 
the degree of Doctor ot Laws, provided he 
will accede to Minister Loishman’s de- 
mands in behalf of the American schools 
in Turkey? ‘ Abdul Hamid, LL. D.,’’ 
might read well. Come, gentlemen of the 
directorate in American colleges, fill up 
that parchment ot the Sulian! 





The pursuit of politics need not be attend- 
ed by the creation of personal enmities be- 
tween politicians, any more than between 
lawyers at the bar. It has been remarked 
ot the late ex-Serator Vest that, like James 
A. Garfield, he loved to climb “ over the 
wall of politics,’ and, uncompromising 
Democrat though he was, he numbered 
among his closest personal friends some of 
the leaders of the Republican Party in and 
out of Congress. The late Senator Matthew 
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S. Quay and Mr. Vest were warm personal is subject to rigid discipline, and serves his distinction throughout the great conflict, 
friends and constant companions, and yet country for smaller pay than do thesailors winning hs promotion for gallantry at 
Senator Vest’s most ardent speeches were of almost any other country. Under the Chickamauga, and awarded a Congressional 
made in denunciation of the policies of regulationsot the “conscription maritime’’ medalot honor tor Missionary Ridge, author 
which the Senator from Pennsylvania was a French seafaring man is liable for serv- of ‘“*Sherman’s Historical Raid,’ news- 
a conspicuous exponent. Senator Vest’s ice tor sevea years, but during that period paper correspondent at Washington for the 
attitude in this respect is an illustration of has vacations amounting to about three last forty years, and president of the Wash- 
the fact that men ot conviction and ability years. Atter he has served his time asa ington board of education—is expert 
to voice conviction may nevertheless have conscript the French jackie reaps the bene- authority in these matters. The manuscript 
a human feeling tor their opponents. Men fit of his patriotism, for the Government of the part relating to the Civil War was 
may differ without devouring One another. will then provide him a berth, if he chooses submitted to General Boynton of the Fed- 
to ask for it,in the coastwise trade oron eral Army and General J. B. Gordon of the 
A hundred years ago wireless telegraphy French wail-carrying steamers— for it Confederate, that all might be right. The 
_ it some wizard had suddenly given a is required by law that such vessels shall author, moreover, went to the fouptain- 
demonstration of its powers — would have be manned eutirely by men who have head, the 127 volumes of war history com- 
been thought to be u miracle, but today served in the Navy. The French officers are piled trom the Government archives, and 
men simply wonder at it in a kind of strict disciplinarians, but are usually be- studied them carefully to prevent any mis- 
dreamy way. The fact is, mankind has loved by the sailors. A Majority of the takes. It is not strange that such rare 
really very little knowledge of the kind oe _ graduates of the fine Naval painstaking should givean exceptionabiy 
and degree ot the energies and potencies ~°?°° at Brest. pees Hi art cactuire &L ver 3 points 
. which, too often, have mn mainl 
which the Divine Mind has enwrapped in pho world Today has three very striking compiled ei the uowepaper aed @ a 
the world of nature. He who scofts at the pages in its Au ve aga 
gust number on the “Situ- zine articles of the war ti 
miracles of the Bible is a tool twice over, gtion in Colorado.” On one it od ee 
! rado. one it reproduces a The history, of course, is very condensed 
since he denies in one breath the marvels ter distributed by the Western Feder ’ y nsed, 
i pos y estern era- giving, as a rule, the bare facts with most 
both of the past and the present — both the tion of Miners recounting the amazin sei 
) gout- meagre comment ; hence there i 
rairaculous which in the days of Christ ,,,65 to which they have bee biected ; re is not much 
rag ey hav n subjec room for the coloring influence ot senti- 
served the ends of moral teaching, and the pv the Go t and li tor hel 7 
y vernment and appealing lor he'D ment. Buta caretul reading of all the im- 
equally marvelous pertormances of invisi- ;¢.5m all who love freedom and simpl . re 
a p/@ portant parts shows that only very rarel 
ble powers which at the present day sub- j yman rights as they have hitherto been indeed i y rarely 
serve the ends ef commerce and subtend ynderstood under the Ameri fl Oo . a tay ase See thes weard 
' nde rican Hag. UND arouse even question in the breast of th 
the are of science. th t % pives dedienens t oO e 
@ next page gives a png aration Of most ardent man of the North. Gene al 
. James Hamilton Peabody, Governor of Boynton calls attention to the fact that 
The “ Fukuin Maru,” a Baptist mission- Colorado, ciaiming that the “stringent there is no proot for the assertion some- 
ary vessel dosent by Robert Allan ot ny ” a were Pe oe to ae times made, and repeated in this book, that 
Glasgow, which voyages back and forth - e - ria yo tee : ep y the North “ secured, through its abundant 
on missions of mercy on the waters of er snags me L oe ess element” wealth, many foreigners to serve as sol- 
the Inland Sea, is being equipped with bie niests a piartee +5 m9 of our mag- diers,” Some probably woud object to the 
steam power, and has received special ni signs ed ad t . 4 the ary author’s remark concerning Robert E. Lee: 
favors trom the Japanese Government, page t nt ne takes a hand in ate ear- “Tt is sate to say that he is America’s 
which appreciates the work itis doing for nest with wor P every way worthy to be p¢reatest general.” His chapter on“ Life in 
the Japanese. The management of asail- heard. He says: the Confederacy ”’ is a thrilling disclosure 
Ing vessel in the oid channels and «The situation is a disclosure of the actual of the hardships so bravely endured in that 
swilt currents of the Iniand Sea imposed a danger to which our country is everywhereex- section ; and his frank remark concerning 
great strain on the captain ot the ship, and posed. Ine passion of tne moment should not the abolition of slavery, * At the present 
the Baptists, in adopting auxiliary steam Continued on page 1053 day there are tew, even in the South, who 
teamed rece Beceem Rerotghs wali" Nieto 
’ af nefit,” is a gratifying confession. 
— machinery, argent m. snail 1 in Noteworthy Southern School While no especially new light is thrown, 
t — ee t = ~ poetical tu History * so lar as we have discovered, on any of the 
ta Oye -.. ow _ as patna wl events of the war or of our history in gen- 
Bape on _ wn as = os Sos = - T, is an event of considerable signifi- eral, a iuller comprehension of the way 
= en base pie pigs wid a cance, auguring well tor the complete ™#tters were regarded in the South will 
* ees o _ ialuies 6 a restoration of lasting peace and abiding U®doubtedly be obtained by the careful 
it 1s = a ad rs ve " Ronee ~<a unity in this nation of ours, that now at Teader, and the book will do good in thus 
oa ot n oe gospel carg © jength we have produced by a Southern ‘=¢reasing mutual acquaintance between 
spiritually peris ng. writer, Mr. Waddy Thompson, of Atlanta, the sections. It not putin the hands of our 
Georgia, a reliable and impartial history ot Northern pupils, it should be oa the desk of 
the United States, including the momentous ‘*h¢ teacher for consultation and quotation. 
era of the Civil War, which the author 

















Some good people in the summer time 
make a great mistake in allowing their 
children to run wild, as though a vacation 





characterizes, in the first sentence of his Colored Bishops Agai 
“art eee onan way on tae be pretace, as ‘the chief event in American P ane 
be rte te thik’ wend ees 6 history.” The book was manifestly writ- HE Protestant Episcopal Church is 
sbetsinenanaeigge " & est 1D ten for the purpose of presenting this war, wrestling with the question of col- 


summer, and where the minds and hands 
ot children are utterly idle tor long ata 
time Satan finds abundance of mischief for 
the brain to invent and the hands to exe- 
cute. A certain amount of wholesome 
restraint is good tor children in or out 
ot school. The policy of many parents 
towards their children is utterly aptinomi- 
an. The latter hardly know whether there 
is such a thing as parental control. Young 
America may have plenty of play-time 
and recreation without going to the ex- 
treme ot perpetual trolicking and vapid 
idling. 


and the occurrences leading up to it,in a Ored Bishops. The Southern Bishops, after 
way that would be satisfactory tothe South due investigation into the different 
and at the same time true to the tacts; in Phases of the question, have concluded 
other words, as he himself says, that #nd said that the interests of that section 
““with prejudice eliminated from the ac- do not justify the election of such officers. 
count of the old sectional controversies, O00 the other hand, at the next meeting ot 
the minds of the children of a reunited the triennial General Convention, next 
country may be more readily directed October, a resolution, which is now being 
toward the study ot the marvelous prog- discussed pro and con betore some of the 
ress of America.’ The work, therefore, ‘iocesan conventions, will be proposed, 
will be likely to have no little influencein ®%king that suffragan or assistant bishops 
strengthening our nationality and increas- Shall be chosen for special work among the 
ing intelligent patriotism, especially in the colored people, and for other sorts of epis- 
South, where (although published in Bos- Copal service. This proposition is very 
ton) it will no doubt chiefly circulate. much like the one adopted by our own 

This is the first school history produced “eneral Conference, and soon to be voted 
in the South for which strict accuracy and ©" by the Annua! Conferences, providing 
impartiality can be claimed. Indeed, the tor Bishops “for particular raves and lan- 
caretulness of the work done gives it prece- %¥ages.’’ Itis believed by the advocates 
dence, in the opinion of General Henry 0°! this movement in the Protestant Epis- 
Van Ness Boynton, over most of the school peg seep that an assistant bishop 
histories used in the North. Gen. Boynton Of the ro-American race, here and there 
Chaplain Steele, however, tendered hisserv- _ soldier and journalist, serving with high in certain dioceses in the South where the 
ives in doing all he could to make the stay church has a goodly number of colored 
ot the Frenchmen in Bostom harbor both * A HiIsTORY OF THE UNITED sTATES, By Waddy members, would render most eftective 
pleasant and profitable. The French sailor Thompson. D. C, Heath & Co.: Boston. Price, #1. service. 





The visit of the French cruiser ** Dupleix ”’ 
to Boston has not resulted in the introduc. 
tion of French tars to Boston sights and 
scenes to any great extent, as France does 
not take any chances of having its good 
name impaired by the wild trolicking of 
its sailors while ashore in foreign ports. 
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THE HOMES OF OUR FOR- 
BEARS 


J. L. HARBOUR. 


MERICA has no more interesting 
landmarks than the quaint old 
houses that once sheltered the men and 
the women of the first days of our nation’s 
history. Longfellow once wrote: ‘ All 
houses wherein men have lived and died 
are haunted houses.’’ This is true. They 
are haunted by memories, some sad, some 
joyful, and some we do well to keep for- 
ever green. 

Patriotic societies and other organiza- 
tions that believe that some of these old 
houses have an educational value have 
done much toward keeping them from 
falling into the hands of the destroyer. 
The Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion have purcbased and are preserving a 
number of these old-time mansions, and 
it is to the women of America that we 
owe the preservation of beautiful Mount 
Vernon, the home of Washington. There 
was a time when a large sum of money 
had to be raised to keep this fine old 
house from being destroyed, and our 
patriotic American women set themselves 
to work and secured the money, so that 
this educational and historical landmark 
has been saved to the nation. Thousards 
visit it every year, and every year in- 
creases its value. The house that once 
sheltered Washington is hallowed to every 
true American, and we may well call it the 
first of our American shrines, unless we 
except famous old Plymouth Rock, which 
is also being carefully guarded. 

Should you ever visit Boston, you 











JOHN ADAMS HOUSE, QUINCY 


should find time to ride out to the beau- 
tiful old town of Quincy, in which you 
will find two houses of ancient origin and 
of valuable historic associations. One of 
them is the house in which John Adams 
was born, and the other is the house in 
which he began his married life' with 
Abigail Smith, and in which his son, 
John Quincy Adams, was born. These 
two houses are almost as much alike as 
two peas, and they stand within a few 
yards of each other. The house in which 
John Adams was born is now cared for by 
the Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion. They keep a caretaker in it, and 
one may see here some very interesting 
Adams mementos. The exact date of the 
building of the house in which John 
Adams, second President of the United 
States, was born is not known, but itisa 
fact that the house was standing as early 
as the year 1685, so that it is now at least 
two hundred and twenty yearsold. It is 
in a wonderfully good state of preserva- 
tion, and the interior is just as it was when 
John Ada:ns lived there. 
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Not much is known of the parents of 
John Adams beyond the fact that his 
father had a little farm, and worked at 
shoemaking, as many of the small 
farmers of that day did. We know that 
both the father and mother of John 
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not feel called to the ministry, and he 
chose the law instead, which must have 
been something of a disappointment to 
his parents, for lawyers were not regarded 
with great favor in those days. After 
leaving college young John Adams stud- 





in 


MOUNT 


Adams were pious people, for the father 
was a deacon in the church in the town, 
and it is said that to the day of his death 
John Adams never failed for a single 
night to repeat the little prayer he had 
learned at his mother’s knee: ‘‘ Now I 
lay me down to sleep.’’ 

J¢éhn Adams was born in this house on 
the 19th of October, 1735, and all of the 
years of his boyhood were passed there. 
His boyhood was one of hard labor on a 
New England farm. His father and 
mother were anxious that their son 
should be something more than a farmer, 
and they knew that a good education was 
essential to the highest degree of success 
in life ; therefore, poor as they undoubted- 
ly were, they ‘‘ skimped and saved ”’ that 
their son might go to Harvard College. 
It may be encouraging to the apparently 
dull boy to know that young Adams was 
by no means a brilliant pupil at Harvard, 
but, as not infrequently happens, he left 
far behind in after years some of his col- 
lege mates who were much muvre brilliant 
than he atschool. He did not have any 
great natural aptitude for study, but he 
was a hard-working student, and what 














JACKSON HOUSE, PORISMOUTH, N. H. 


he learned almost by the sweat of his 
brow ‘‘ stayed by him.”’ 

The parents of young Adams were anx- 
ious that he should become a minister, or, 
as it was said in those days, ‘‘ wag his 
pow in a pulpit.” But John Adams did 





VERNON 


ied dull and uninviting law books and 
taught school until he was finally ad- 
mitted to the bar. Then his father died, 
leaving him the farm, when he was 
twenty-six years old. He returned to 
Quincy to look after the farm and to prac- 
tice law. Then it was that he began to 
look about him for a helpmate, and his 





DOTEN HOUSE, PLYMOUTH 
Oldest House in Plymoutk 


choice fell on Abigail Smith, the daughter 
of a minister in the adjoining town of 
Weymouth. Miss Abigail favored young 
Adams if her father did not, the minis- 
ter’s objection to John being that he was 
a lawyer, but he did not “ forbid the 
banns ’”’ on that account, and John and 
Abigail Adams were married in 1764, when 
Miss Smith was twenty years of age. 
That she was a woman of many noble 
traits of character and worthy to be the- 
wife of a future President of the United 
States and the mother of another Presi- 
dent, is evidenced by the record of her 
life. The Life and Letters of Abigail 
Adams may be read with profit by every 
young girl of high aspirations and true 
womanliness of character. 

After their marriage John and Abigail 
Adams lived in the house he had built for 
his bride directly in front of his father’s 
house, and so,nearly an exact counterpart 
of it. Here another future President of 
the United States, John Quincy Adams, 
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wad born. This house, too, is in anexcellent general to the Continental Army, and a 
Near by is Penn’s man of prominence and wealth. He 
was fond of entertaining, and the house 


state of preservation. 
Hill, from the summit of which Abigail 
Adams and her little son, John Quincy, 
then a lad of eight years, watched the 
smoke and listened to the ominous roar 
of cannon during the progress of the Bat- 
tle of Bunker Hill. Not far distant is the 
old stone ‘‘ Church of Statesmen,’’ under 
the porch of which lies all that is mortal 
of these two Presidents of the United 








LONGFELLOW’S HOME 
Old Craigie House 


States and their wives, John Adams hav- 
ing left a large sum of money by will 
to the church. 

Plymouth has many quaint old houses 
and other intensely interesting landmarks 
of value. The oldest house in the town is 
the Doten house, built in the year 1660, 
so that it is one of the oldest houses in 
New Engiand. It is very humble, as 
wer2 all the houses of the time in which 
it was built. Indeed, Plymouth never had 
many of the fine old mansions such as 
were built by the colonists who went to 
Salem and Portsmouth, and to other 
places in New England. The Doten 
house was built by William Harlow. It 
has the very large central chimney which 
was such a prominent feature of all the 
early houses in New England, and one 
may be sure that there is the great oven 
in this chimney in which the family bak- 
ing was done many years before the 
cooking stove was invented. 

One of the most interesting old houses 
in Cambridge is the house in which the 
poet Longfellow lived for so many years, 
and in which he died. This house was 
built in the year 1759. Of still greater in- 
terest is the fact that it was in this house 
that Washington had his headquarters, 











FALIKBANKS HOUSE, DEDHAM — REAR 
VIEW 


ett, Jared Sparks, and Worcester, the 
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was the scene of many brilliant social 


events in his day. He entertained Tal- 


leyrand in this house in 1795. Dr. 
Craigie died in this house, which then 
became a boarding-house for some of the 
students at Harvard. Edward Ever- 


great lexicographer, boarded here. It 
was to this house that Longfellow came 
asa boarder and lodger when he was a 
young college professor, and it became his 
permanent home in the year 1843, and 
here most of his great poems were writ- 
ten. One may see in the house the ‘ old 
clock on the stairs’’ of which he wrote, 
and his study is kept just as it was when 
he worked in it. Madame Martha Wash- 
ington held many receptions in this 
house, and its associations make it one of 
the most interesting old houses in Amer- 
ica. 

One of the quaintest of the houses in 
New England is the very old Jackson 
house in Portsmouth, N. H. This house 
has no historical associations of any 
special interest, but it is interesting be- 
cause of its quaint architecture, showing 
as it does the rear roof sloping almost to 
the ground, a style of house very common 
in the New England of a century and 
more ago. This bouse is said to have 














STANDISH HOUSE, DUXBURY 


been built in the year 1660, so that it may 
well lay claim to being a real ‘ old- 
timer.”’ 

Another house interesting because of its 
extreme old age and its very curious 
architecture is the Fairbanks House in 
Dedham, ten miles from Boston. This 
house is one of the very oldest houses in 
all New England, having been built in 
the year 1636, and ever since that time it 
has been occupied by generation after 
generation of the Fairbanks family, the 
present occupant being a Miss Fairbanks, 
who will remain in the house as long as 
she lives, although the property now be- 
longs to the Daughters of the Revolution. 

The quaint litthe Standish house in 
Duxbury was built in 1666 by Alexander 
Standish, the second son of the famous 
Captain Myles Standish. The house was 
built directly after the house in which 
Captain Myles Standish resided was 
burned, and some of the doors and 
timbers saved from the burning house sre 
in this cottage. It is one of the quaintest 
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‘ana here he lived for eight months, or Of the houses of the olden time in New 


until after the British were driven from 
Boston. The house was built by Colonel 
John Vassall, who was one of the warm- 
est supporters of the King, and for this 
reason his property was confiscated. In 
time it passed into the possession of Dr. 
Andrew Craigie, who was apothecary 


England, and in the summer months it is 
the Mecca of thousands of pilgrims, who 
go from it to the grave of Standish not 
far distant. 

Charles Lamb once said: ‘' Nothing 
fills a child’s mind like an old mansion ;”’ 
and when the mansion is one in which 
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great and good men and women have 
lived, the mind of the child may well be 
filled with thoughts of them and of all 
that they stood for in the world. 


Boston, Mass. 





A BALLAD OF HOME 
REV, ARTHUR JOHN LOCKHART. 


I’m thinking of my mother — 


Just now it seemed she smiled ; 
with her, 
And I feel I’m still her child. 


The hour is late and lonely, 


And the midnight time is near ; 


With my book and pen I’m musing, 


And sitting silent here. 
Deep sounds the falling river, 
And the stars fill the warm sky, 
And I feel a sacred breathing, 
And I know my mother’s nigh. 


I’m thinking of my mother — 
[ seem to hear her voice, 

As oft I’ve heard ber singing 
Some air of ancient choice, 

Some hymn ot martyr glory, 
Whose triumph rises clear ; 

So I know her lot still blessed, 
And I teel that she is near ; 

For a mother’s love tails never 
From the child that once she bore, 

And to a true son his mother 
Is his mother evermore. 


I’m thinking of my mother — 
Oh, there are hours when 
I’m worn with struggling, toiling, 
In this world ot busy men ! 
Then her torm walks in the distance, 
And her memory shines atar, 
As upon the brow of evening 
Tranquil rests the vesper. star. 
What has she with dust and conflict — 
She, whose home is in the sky ? 
But tonight my heart is quiet, 
And I know that she is nigh. 


I’m thinking of my mother — 
How oft she looked on me 
While [ hung upon her bosom 
In the dreams of intancy. 
Then her eyes were anxious, tender, 
Filled with sympathy and ruth, 
As she oft would gaze upon me 
In the waywardness ot youth. 
Ah ! perchance she sees more clearly 
All my faults and follies now ; 
But [look upon her, seeing 
Never trown upon her brow. 


I’m thinking of my mother — 
I, who mingled with the throng, 
Seeking tame, or seeking pleasure, 
Lured by many a siren-song. 
Ab ! what victories or prizes 
Have these eager bands possess’d ! 
Mother! I come home at evening, 
In thy heart, thine arms, to rest. 
Teach me the sweet lore of childhood, 
As when your babe’s sinless brow 
Drew your mother. eyes so tondly — 
Su you’re looking on me now. 


I’m thinking of my mother — 
On the hill two graves were made ; 

In the earliest sleeps my tather, 
Mother by his side was laid. 

There’s a cot upon the hillside — 
Never rising smoke is seen, 

Never face locks torth at morning, ‘ 
Never lighted lamp at e’en ; 

From that home no more she cometh, 
As in many a bygone year ; 

But the Gouse of Many Mansions 
Opens — and [ teel her near. 


I’m thinking of my mother — 

As yon river wave doth roll 
Freshening through its own green valley, 

So her memory thrcugh my soul ; 
When my heart is hot within me, 

When my spirit droopeth low, 
Then from out the clime ot childhood 

Fancy’s stream will softly flow ; 
Olden triends will gather round me, 

Long: lost scenes rise to my sight ; 
Then I feel my mother with me 

As I’ve felt her here tonight. 


Pemaquid, Maine. 


— 





— That which makes heaven dear to 
those who have loved ones there is not so 
much the promise of all the splendor of 
beauty, as the pe of again getting with 
the dear friends who are in the midst of the 
incomparable beauty. As Rev. W. C. Gan- 


nett puts it, ‘** the dear togetherness ”’ is the 


sweetest thing in the hope of heaven. — J. 
R. Miller, D. D. 
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OLD HOME FESTIVAL AT FAL- 
MOUTH 


There is many a whither away and many a 
clarion call, 
Many a deed tor the doing and many a 
land to roam, 
There are wonder- ways that wander where 
ancient shadows fall — 
There is only one path home. 


And green is the path that leadeti to where 
in life’s first days 
Our hearts like the buds of April to sun 
and to wind uncurled, . 
Taught by this fair sea-village, wrapt in its 
rly haze, 
The beauty ot the world. 


It is here that our pulses caught the beat of 
the dancing earth, , 
The multitudinous laughter ot the violet 
waves at play, 7 
That our childheod took from the hand of 
God the gift of mirth 


Simply as thrushes may. S 


It is here that we first saw sorrow, here on 
these rose-clad sands, 
When tor her homing sailors the town 
made jubilee, 
Oh, the widow, the storm-robbed mother, 
that stretched imploring hands 
To the unappealable sea ! 


With the breath of the pine and the cedar 
there came to our spirits here 
The breath of heroic lite from the captains 
whose voyages were done, 
Like the bronzed sweetfern of October 
proud in their fading year, 
Honors of manhood won. 


Here, too, where all were neighbors and 
hand lay warm in hand, 
Where, like our pink Mayflower with 
brown leaves heaped above, 
Plain ways hid finest teeling, a child might 
understand 
The loveliness of love. 


And like to the salty flaw that would pierce 
the torest scent, ; 
Beyond the sweet of the woods the illim- 
itable brine, 
Ever there thrilled to us through all buman 
cherishment 
Hints of the tar divine. 


Thence it came that, as down the curve of 
our wind-obeying cape 
The low, white, drifted dunes are wavy 
like the sea, 
Early our thoughts were molded to the 
unconscious shape 
Ot immortality. 


There is many a shrine for pilgrims — the 
fountain that quenched our thirst, 
The hard-scaled summit of vision, the 
field of our perilous strife, 
And holy the awe that broodeth o’er the 
sput where we tasted first 
The sacrament of life. 


— KATHARINE LEE BATES, in Boston 


Transcript. 





A BETTER MONUMENT 
MRS. 0. W. SCOTT. 


T was Old Home Week in the Gran- 

* ite State, and the Hon. Simeon Huse 
was coming back to his birthplace after 
an absence of more than thirty-five years. 
Stories of his wealth and political dis- 
tinction had tong since enriched the col- 
umns of the local newspaper and the 
gossip of the country store, and many a 
stranger riding through town had been 
informed that ‘that house over there — 
the old red one — was where Huse, the 
great politician, was born.’’ 

Possibly he was nowhere considered 
quite as great as there, and possibly, if he 
had visited his home town oftener, his 
dimensions would have shrunken ; but 
now that he had consented to appear on 
the program to be given on the ‘ special 
day,” his name and fame filled East 
Umsted from end to end. 

The true New Englander does not wor- 
ship rank, wealth and position by bowing 
the knee, but with a keen sense of his 
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own worth and independence he studies 
the signs of greatness and ‘‘ calculates ’’ 
just how much deference is due. Hence, 
when the Honorable Simeon came to 
town from his country seat in another 
State with his own carriage, span, and 
coacbman, he was fortunate in making a 
good impression upon the oracles of the 
town. 

‘Drives his own hosses instead of 
comin’ in one o’ them man-killers,’’ said 
Smith, the storekeeper, looking from the 
door, while other eyes ‘‘ calculated ’’ the 
value of said ‘‘ hosses,’’ of the carriage, 
and of the wealth which could afford 
such style. 

The small hotel had hired an extra boy 
for the week, and the more he had to run 
to fill the great man’s orders, the more 
sure became the landlord of the financial 
soundness of his guest. The leading men 
ot the place went to greet him, and they 
afterward expressed themselves as very 
sure that Simeon Huse was intending 
to do ‘‘something handsome’’ for ‘the 
town. Whetherit would take shape in a 
library, or a bridge across the river with 
an ornamental arch, they were not sure. 
They wanted a library, but they needed 
a new bridge desperately; and why 
wouldn’t an arch with an inscription 
answer every purpose as a memorial ? 

The morning after his arrival the great 
man went out for a drive around the old 
town, occupying his luxurious carriage 
alone, when for the asking he might 
have had the judge, even, fora cowpan- 
ion. But no! Aldermanic in proportions, 
red-faced, and with cigar between his 
lips, he was evidently better pleased with 
his own company. 

Tbe summer air was sweet with odors 
of clover — the aftermath in many a way- 
side field. Orchards and _ grape-vines 
added their spicy fragrance, while gar- 
dens were bright with hollyhocks, mari- 
golds, asters, and other old-fashioned 
flowers, such as Simeon Huse had not 
seen since he left East Umsted “for 
good.’’ -He was not a lover of nature tor 
its own sake, and it is doubtful if any 
odor borne by the breezes of that glorious 
morning was half as sweet to bim as the 
smoke of his cigar, und yet there Was 
something in the once familiar scenery 
which disturbed his usual complacency 
like a half-remembered dream. 

After riding about two miles beyond 
the village, he came suddenly upon a 
gathering of people that filled the yard 
in front of a weather-beaten farmhouse. 
He had been dimly conscious of a lack of 
the human element in the village street 
and on the farms he had passed, and the 
explanation was now before him. Yes, 
and he now recalled that one of the 
‘* cum mittee "’ on the previous evening had 
spoken of a ‘‘ sudden bereavement.’’ That 
was explained by the presence of a hearse 
and numerous carriages. - 

He told his coachman to stop, and as he 
removed his cigar and opened his eyes 
upon the scene, he realized that the house, 
the orchard behind it, and the forest- 
crowned hill beyond, had once been very 
familiar to him. Business calculations 
and his speech for the coming day were 
swept into the background as he studied 
the crowd standing around the open door 
with bowed heads. He could hear 
the measured tones of the minister who 
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stood in the narrow entry and turned 
from the crowd outside to those within, 
that his voice might reach all, and was 
impressed that this was the funeral sery. 
ice of no ordinary man. Still, it was the 
same old house he remembered, with the 
same stone steps on which he had so 
often cracked butternuts in the long-gone 
days. 

He beckoned with one fat white hand, 
and a young man who was leaning 
against the garden fence nearest him 
came to the carriage. 

‘* Who has gone? ’’ he inquired. 

‘‘Mr. Thomas Benson,’’ was the an- 
swer, and the great man noted the ten- 
derness of his tone. 

‘*Tom Benson — why, yes! He and I 
went to school together over there,’’ 
pointing toward the spot where a district 
schoolhouse used to stand. ‘‘So Tom 
settled down here in East Umsted ? 
H’m! The people seem to mourn — his 
— departure,” 

“IT don’t know how we'll get along 
without him. He just about run this 
town,’”’ the young man responded, his 
eyes resting upon the silent group around 
the door. 

‘‘Oh, was he a financier? Or did he 
just pull the wires? ’’ asked the Honor- 
able Simeon, his voice low and not at al! 
irreverent. 

The young man was well aware that he 
was talking with the pride of East Um- 
sted, but he drew himself up slightly, as 
he answered : 

‘‘He never ‘pviled wires’ — he juat 
did things. You see, he was a Christian 
— one of the genuine sort.’’ 

The great man’s eyes showed per- 
plexity. 

‘*Just what do you mean? How did 
he demonstrate it, should you say?” 

A pair of keen young eyes studied the 
heavy face for an instant, and then the 
reply came in low but earnest tones: 
‘Why, in every way, sir. Some of us 
boys were going straight tu the devil, and 
he fitted up a room and got us to read- 
ing and studying and looking at things 
as they are. I guess we can’t forget 
Uncle Tom, Well, then when the old 
church burnt, he gave up building a new 
house and put the money into another 
church ; and his children, they all gave 
it up without a word. He was the first 
to start Old Home Week. He thought it 
would help everybody — don’t you see? 
You could trust him, and tie to him 
every time. I can’t explain it, but he 
made you feel he was your friend. I tell 
you, this town never’ll have another 
man that will build himself right into it, 
same as Mr. Benson did.”’ 

The young man turned away, swallow- 
ing hard to conceal his grief, and at that 
moment the group around the door 
parted, and a little later the coffin was 
borne into the yard and placed where the 
waiting crowd could look once more upon 
the kind face of their friend and neigb- 
bor. The Honorable Simeon Huse left 
his carriage, and, as the people made a 
pathway for him, advanced to the coffin. 
He noted the thiu, refined face — that 
was Tom! His well-worn Sunday suit, 
work-hardened hands, and plain coffin — 
rich only in wreaths of flowers — told of 
a toilsome, narrow life. It was not at all 
such a funeral as the rich man could look 
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forward to — but there were tears on the 
flowers, and as he turned away he saw 
men’s faces convulsed with grief. 

The minister lifted his hand, and his 
voice was husky as he said: ‘* Our broth- 
er has been taken from us so suddenly 
that we cannot yet find words to express 
our loss. But as time passes, we shall see 
that he has left with usa living monument, 
because his life has been wrought into his 
work, and everywhere it will still touch 
and inspire us. Let as pray.’ 

In profound silence, broken only by an 
occasional sob or the song of a bird, the 
petition rose in words which brought heal- 
ing and comfort. 

The great man entered his carriage and 
rode away. His dream of erecting some 
monumental pile which should make 
him ‘ first in the hearts of his country- 
meu,’’? had somehow lost its glory. The 
speech whose rounded periods had filled 
his mind all the morning was as ‘‘ sound- 
ing brass and tinkling cymbal.’’ He 
shrugged his shoulders, and declared with 
emphasis that ‘‘ Tom must have been a 
fool to spend his days in East Umeted.’’ 
But he would have given mxny thou- 
sands of his great fortuue if he could have 
bought the tears he had seen and the 
words he had heard to make for himself a 
‘* Jiving monument.”’ 


Newton Upper Falls, Mass. 





NOTES ON TRAVEL IN EGYPT 
AND SYRIA 


tl 
REV. WILLIAM W. GUTH, Pu. D. 


HE railroad between Alexandria and 

Cairo is quite modern, and offers all 

the conveniences one can expect. It was 
built in 1855, and is the 


First Railroad Constructed in the Orient. 


It usually carries first, second and third 
class coaches. Between the first and sec- 
ond class there is not very much difference 
so far as the coaches are concerned — at 
least, so we found it on our train. The 
compartments in both are spacious and the 
seats cushioned and very comfortable. 
But there is a decided difference in regard 
to the class of passengers. The first class 
coaches are used almost entirely by Euro- 
peans, the second class quite largely by 
natives. To be crowded together with 
these latter is extremely unpleasant, and, 
unless there are sufficient in a party to 
completely occupy a compartment, very 
undesirable. Our train carried only first 
and second class coaches. The latter were 
filled with natives before we arrived, and 
we were not inclined to join them. Their 
baggage, consisting of baskets, jars, recep- 
tacles ot every sori, some of them not very 
sweet-smelling, was strewn about on the 
floor, deposited on the seats and in the 
racks, and the natives themselves were 
crowding window and door and the side 
corridor, staring at the few European 
passengers as though they had no rights 
whatever on the train. 

We had no difficulty in purchasing our 
tickets. The price is printed thereon, the 
ticket ageuts speak English, and as there 
is a fixed exchange for English and French 
money, the traveler has no difficulty in 
making the proper adjustment. And we 
tound that the agents at the stations every- 
where in Egypt returned at once the cor- 
rect change — something which does not 
always happen in Italy and France, tor 
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example, where ‘ mistakes’’ are often 
made. 

We had not ridden very far before we 
began to be covered with a thin white dust. 
The roadbed is so dry and the sand so fine, 
that up to the present the railroad authori- 
ties have not been able to devise a satisfac- 
tory and reasonable means to prevent the 
dust from flying into the coaches. Before 
we reached Cairo we were literally white ; 
so were the seats and floor, and of course 
our baggage. In very hot weather the 
stifling odor of the sand is extremely un- 
pleasant. 

We had as a single fellow-passenger a 
Belgian, who has been in the employ of the 
English Government in Egypt for sixteen 
years as overseer of the Delta Land Dis- 
trict. He was a delightful companion (al- 
though he smoked fourteen cigarettes in 
the three hours we rode with him),and was 
caretul to show us the objects and sites of 
interest along the route. 

The railroad crosses both of the 


Two [lain Arms of the Nile 


in the Delta. The water from these is led 
out in numerous canals for irrigating 
purposes. Herein we saw why the native 
tarmer (or fellach) needs to toil so very 
hard in order to make his land productive. 
The water from these canals must be 
hoisted, sometimes twenty teet, before it 
can be distributed. ;For this purpose water- 
wheels, consisting of a chain to which jars 
or skins are attached and turned round by 
the oxen or so-called Egyptian buftalo, are 
used. For the most part, however, the 
water is Jaboriously lifted by hand. Skins, 
spread out as a bucket, are fastened to a 
long pole which has a weight of stone 
secured at the other end. This pole is piv- 
oted on a stationary upright pole, and the 
water hoisted, ot course, by lowering and 
raising the bucket —a contrivance exactly 
like those pictured on the ancient monu- 
ments. Two men usually work at such a 
hoist, and in order to keep a steady stream 
flowing they must work very rapidly 
indeed. Another method of hoisting the 
water is by means of a large wooden screw 
reaching out into the canal and properly 
adjusted on shore —a method but little less 
physically exhausting than theother. The 
fields look very fertile, and as a fact, are. 
All stages in the process of cultivation go 
on side by side. One corner of a large field 
is being plowed. The natives in their white 
turbans and garments flowing in the wind 
attract the attention of the traveler at once, 
as do also the plows and the animals 
hitched tothem. A picture of the former 
can be seen fin almost any illustrated dic- 
tionary of the Bible, consisting of a piece 
ot wood, usually a bough of a tree, which 
serves as a handle and ploughshare (to 
which is sometimes attached a piece of iron 
or steel), and a beam connecting therewith 
which eerves asithe hitching pole. . The an- 
imals used are usually oxen, but now and 
then an ox and an ass will be yoked to- 
gether, or an ox and a buffalo, or evena 
buffalo and acamel. This last combination 
is a very odd one. Neither of the “‘ parties” 
to it seems to enjoy the association. Next 
tothe ploughed field is one green with the 
growing grain; another has grain ripe for 
the harvest; lastly, off to one side on hard 
ground, the grain is seen actually harvest- 
ed and undergoing the process of threshing. 
To understand this process one need only 
to recall the many Biblical references to a 
threshing-floor. The grain is trodden out, 
either by driving.oxen Or buftaloes over it 
with a dredge, or by trampling it under- 
foot. It is then thrown into the air, and the 
wind separates the chaff from the wheat. 
There is also_a great deal ot cotton grown 
in the Delta. At the station, Damanhir, 
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one is surprised to find extensive tactories 
and warehouses where the cotton is sepa- 
rated, cleaned, baled and exported. Here 
are seen 

Scores of Camels 


carrying immense bales of cotton, march- 
ing with stately tread and with an indiffer- 
ence to the loads on their backs, as though 
too proud to admit they are beasts of bur- 
den. Unlike the ass, they were not always 
so. In the desert they once served the 
Arab for a difterent purpose, carrying him 
patiently over miles of hot sand, or swiftly 
into the race or battle, being to him a 
cherished companion, and supplying him 
with a never tiring subject for praise in 
poems, the metre of which, as of all Arabic 
poetry, is said to correspond with the regu- 
lar swinging and swaying of the animal 
itself. Today not only do they carry 
cotton, but also lumber, stone, and every- 
thing portable. They are ssen sometimes 
carrying five or six heavy beams, project- 
ing over their heads and except for their 
legs completely covering them, and two, 
or even three, stones as large as fifteen 
inches square and five to six feet long. 
They move in trains, conscivusly or uncon- 
sciously keeping step, as many as twenty 
in number, fastened to each other with a 
rope and very often with bells attached to 
their necks, 

But to proceed on our journey. Not only 
were we moving, but everybody else 
seemed to be muving. The road which fol- 
lows the railroad was a continual proces- 
sion of natives in more or less costume, 
variegated in the extreme. Here was the 
shéch and well-to-do farmer riding on a 
donkey, now and then on a horse, in a long 
black cotton mantle, with the thick red fez 
as head-covering, bound in a white or red 
turban. They all carried a short, stout 
stick, which, in the case of an officer, ix the 
sign of his authority. They were often ac- 
companied by their wives dressed in long 
black or white robes, with their faces en- 
tirely covered, and bundled up in a 
most peculiar manner, on donkeys. Here 
walked or rode the Bedouin, dark-brown 
ot skin, with face bearded, in robes of 
white, or red or some dark color, which 
did not hide the bloomer-like pantaloons, of 
almost any color, but one which always 
harmonized with the rest of the costume. 
He walks with a proud bearing and seems 
to be entirely conscious of a worthy man- 
hood. As a robber and brigand he no 
longer need be teared in Egypt. From him 
and the Arab the Kopt is easily distin- 
guished by his more sombre clothing ‘and 
his black or blue turban. So is, of course, 
the Jew (only a few of which were seen), 
who wears a long, black robe, a low black- 
crowned and rather narrow rimmed hat, 
and hair usually long, falling in caretully 
made ringlets in front of his ears. Moving 
with these were the natives of a lower 
class, all dirtily and raggedly dressed, 
most all of them, especially the women 
and children, carrying heavy burdens on 
their heads and backs. Where to, and 
why, this constant stream was moving, 
was to us a problem; but they seemed to 
know, and we had to take their judgment. 
It did not seem like real lite; the appear- 
ance was rather that of a show or mid- 
way plaisance. Especially was this the 
case when on nearing a village we saw, as 
the train was slowing up, a marriage pro- 
cession which might have served as the 
advance herald of a circus, coming into 
town with noise of drum and horn, and 
with banner and streamers flying. The 
picture was completed as we stopped at 
the station and saw near by an enclosure 
(which proved to bea market), with hun- 
dreds of natives in all sorts of attire, and 
horse, camel and donkey gathered together 
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as one sometimes sees the crowds outside 
a circus tent, 

And so the interest kept up until we 
descried in the distance on the leit a low 
yellow ridge of hills, and three structures 
ot which the traveler could be as certain 
they were the Pyramids as one can be cer- 
tain on nearing Naples from Rome ot Ve- 
suvius with its smoke. belching summits, 

The first impression of the station at 


Cairo, 


it one has no agent of a tourist company to 
care for one, is of contusion worse con- 
founded than that of arriving by steamer 
in Alexandria. There seem to be natives 
and hotel runners clamoring for your bag- 
gage and patronage on the train and in 
your compartments almost betore the train 
reaches the depot. And the sea of more 
or less black and swarthy figures, moving 
with one accord 1oward the train and the 
passengers, as the depot is entered, cryiny 
and shouting with the noise of many 
waters, is sufficient to disconcert the lonely 
traveler and make him wish there were 
somebody to meet and take care of him. 
But there is no danger, and need be no an- 
noyance. The accredited porters of lug- 
gage have badges with numbers on their 
arms, and if they do not speak English, 
the word arbagi will be sufficient to tell 
them you wanta carriage. The mention of 
your hotel to the driver, whether he speaks 
English or not, will land you safely at the 
hotel. The tariff tor carrying luggage and 
for a drive within the city limits is fixed, 
so that, although porter and cabman will 
cry tor more as though you were the mean- 
est man in the world and they the most 
outraged and browbeaten, you will know 
what togive them. In the end they wili 
leave you smiling, especially if they think 
they have scared you a little. Herein they 
show themselves as children indeed, and if 
one takes everything good-naturedly and 
with a smile, expecting to come out at the 
short end now and then, one can have a 
great amount of amusement with them. 
A hearty laugh or a jokingly parried word 
will almost always bring them to time. 





HIDING AMONG THE STUFF 
REV. C. A. 8. DWIGHT. 


HEN at ancient Mizpeh the people 
of Israel had been guided to make 
a selection of the son of Kish as their new 
king, and looked about for the candidate 
te pay kim their homage, the new nom- 
inee for office was nowhere to be found. 
When under direction of the Lord a 
search was made for him, the candidate 
was discovered, not elevated upon a 
throne or wandering on any near-by hill, 
but involved in the almost ridiculous sit- 
uation of bemg hidden among the stuff. 
The big, burly Saul had somehow been 
able to stow his limbs away among the 
traps and bags and bundles belonging to 
the people who had come to Mizpeh from 
a distance, and had deposited their bag- 
gage in a circle about the encampment. 
That seemed an undignified position 
for a king-elect to be placed in, but there 
are several things to be said regarding the 
situation botb on its literal and its figura- 
tive sides. The retirement of the son of 
Kish under the baggage may have been 
due to an excessive modesty, or even toa 
proper sense of his uuwortbiness to as- 
sume the responsibilities of high office. 
Any man might have been pardored for 
feeling embarrassed and overpowered on 
being called upon to exercise the func- 
tions of the first king of Israel, especially 
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when he displaced so noble a character as 
Samuel the seer. It is always a good 
sign when a candidate for public office 
entertains a lowly enough opinion of his 
own accomplishments as to hide for 
awhile amung the stuff. Such modesty 
is none too common amopvg public men. 
Yet it is always better for the office to 
seek the man —even if it has to seek 
him among the stuff. 

To hide away among the stuff means, 
for one thing, a refusal of duty. It is true 
that there are soldiers who are now and 
then given a detail to guard a baggage- 
train — like David’s two hundred men 
who abode by the stuff — who serve their 
country as patriotically in the capacity of 
reserves as do their more favored comrades 
who are at the front on the firing-line. It 
is, however, one thing to abide by the 
stoff as a guard, and another thing to 
hide under it as a moral weakling. Duty 
must be done in the open. Let Saul pull 
himeelf out from amid the stuff, and like 
a gladiator, sword in hand, seeking the 
arena, go forth to dare his fate and do his 
duty like a man among men. There is 
today many a church member who is hid- 
ing away amid the stuff, almost smoth- 
ered under the cares of this life, weighted 
down with the pressure of follies and false 
ambitions, and who needs, like Saul, to 
be speedily brought back to the post of 
duty in church, Sunday-school, prayer- 
meeting, or polling-booth. 

To hide away amid the stuff means, for 
another thing, the rejection of opportuni- 
ty. Duty is opportunity. But Saul, un- 
der the saddle-bags, cannot see either his 
duty or his opportunity. It is only 
when he comes forth from amid the stuff, 
and, taking his stand among the people, 
rises to his full height head and shoulders 
above the rest, that for him opportunity 
gains a horizon and he begins to realize 
his destiny. The church member in like 
manner who keeps blinding his eyes with 
the dust which silts down upon him from 
the overlying worldliness under which he 
burrows, will not have any spiritual hori- 
zon, will see no religious duties to be per- 
formed, will lose interest in the cause of 
Christ, and will soon forget even the vocab- 
ularies of Christian experience. Such is 
the inevitable* penalty of hiding long 
amid the stuff. 

God knows the whereabouts of every 
map hiding among the stuff. The ostrich- 
like policy of hiding the head in the sand 
is unavailing in the long run. Saul must 
come out, and Saul does come out. God 
keeps His eye on every church mem- 
ber in &ll the turns of his wander- 


. ings from the straight path of duty, and 


sees through all the disguises or defences 
under which an unfaithful believer seeks 
to take refuge. The pastor may not 
know just where his disloyal parishioners 
and his absentee members are conceal- 
ing themselves when the church-bell 
rings or the prayer-meeting door opens, 
but the Lord knows. All! such truant 
professors will be evicted from conceal- 
ment in due time,even if it be, Jonah- 
like, from the belly of a whale. 

If you are hiding amid the stuff, or lost 
amid the debris of worldliness, come out ! 
If you are yourself alert for duty, go bring 
some Saul out from under cover! The 
responsibilities of life must be faced by 
all. Each man must bear his own bur- 
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den. Do not with shasaeful weakness or 
with a view to selfish slumber slink away 
into the shadows. Accept your burden 
likeaman. Do your part courageous)y 
in the great epic of existence, in the age- 
long struggle after the realization by hu- 
manity of the ideals of God. 


Closter, N. J. 





THE INTERNATIONAL PEACE 
CONGRESS 


LUCIA AMES MEAD. 


N the 3d of next October, the Thir- 
teenth International Peace Con- 
gress will convene in Boston. Only once 
before —at the World’s Fair in Chicago — 
has this International Congress been held 
in America, and its coming here this 
year is a matter of profound importance. 
Since its meeting in Chicago two conflict- 
ing currents—one towards arbitration, 
and one towards reckless, inordinate in- 
crease of naval armaments — have ad- 
vanced with marvelous rapidity. The 
whole question of peace and war has 
become of startling moment. The public 
is more ignorant upon the economic, 
political and ethical aspects of this than 
upon any other public question. Hun- 
dreds who could name every battleship 
and cruiser, and give their speed and 
every mechanical detail about them, are 
as crude as boys in a grammar school in 
their judgment on questions of interna- 
tional justice and safety. 

It is not too much to say that the or- 
ganization of the world is the most im- 
portant subject for Americans to consider 
today. In saying this, I do not forget 
the drink problem, or that we spend as 
much annually on liquor as upon boots 
and shoes and breadstuffs combined ; but 
hundreds of thousands of dollars and 
scores of thousands of workers are already 
enlisted in the fight ‘against the liquor 
power. Neither do I forget the struggle 
between labor and capital; but this com- 
mands the attention of every thinking 
man and woman in the land ; its impor- 
tance is not likely to be ignored whatever 
else is ignored. Nor do [ forget the ery- 
ing need for more and better common 
schools in a country which has six mil- 
lion illiterates and in which the average 
school teacher gets a miserable salary of 
only $270 a year (as President Eliot 
Says, we need to spend ten times as much 
on education as we do); but every parent 
aud tax-payer in the country is already 
interested in that subject. It is quite 
otherwise with this problem of war, 
which is more fundamental and §far- 
reaching than any of these three men- 
tioned. Let our country be embroiled in 
a war, or feel obliged to maintain huge 
armaments to prevent it, and every char- 
ity, reform and school is crippled. Today 
our army and navy are costing us as 
much as all our public schools — $200,- 
000,000 ; and in eighteen years the cost of 
our navy has increased seven times as 
rapidly as our national wealth. Not one 
in a hundred knows anything of these 
facts, or dreams that world organization 
is a near possibility, and when fully 
achieved will end war between nations, 
however long it may still take to end the 
possibility of civil war and human cruel- 
ty and wickedness. 

The visit to America last winter of Mr. 
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Thomas Barclay, of the British Chamber 
of Commerce in Paris, did much to arouse 
the interest of Boards of Trade and 
Chambers of Commerce of the United 
States in arbitration. A committee of one 
hundred leading business men of Massa- 
chusetts, with Hon. Richard Olney as 
chairman, was formed to develop public 
interest in arbitration. No more interest- 
ing session was held at the Mohonk Arbi- 
tration Conference, last June, than that 
devoted to crisp, earnest, five-minute 
speeches from men of national reputation 
in the financial and commercial circles of 
the land. 

[t is hoped that the Peace Congress in 
October will be but the initial step in a 
national campaign of education. To this 
end, large meetings, to be addressed by 
some of the speakers at the Boston Con- 
gress, will be held in New York, Philadel- 
phia and Chicago, following the Congress. 
The opening of the Congress at Tremont 
Temple, Boston, on Monday, Oct. 3, will 
be preceded on Sunday night by a great 
choral Peace Festival in Boston’s beauti- 
ful Symphony Hall. The Handel and 
Haydn Oratorio Society, accompanied by 
a full orchestra, will render appropriate 
selections, and the great audience will 
join in a few impressive hymns. Many 
religious services will be held during the 
day, conducted by ministerial delegates 
to the Congress. Among the latter will be 
the Bishop of Hereford, England, whose 
courageous opposition to the Boer war has 
mude him a marked personality in recent 
years. The morning meetings of the del- 
egates, at which translation into foreign 
tongues consumes much time, will be 
chiefly attended by delegates of peace 
societies, though they will be open to the 
public. Afternoons will be devoted to 
excursions and social entertainments, and 
the evenings to mass meetings at Tremont 
Temple, Faneuil Hall, and elsewhere, 
several being held simultaneously. One 
of these will be for workingmen, who, 
throughout the world, are coming into 
closer fraternal relations than any other 
class of people. Tne German workman 
knows that the French workman’s cause 
is his, and that whoever else prospers the 
workman is the first to lose and the last 
to gain by either war itself or its supposed 
remedy — huge armaments, One meeting 
will be held for business men, and one 
for women, to be addressed by notable 
women, including the Baroness Von 
Suttner and speakers from China and 
India. 

The ghastly cruelties of the Congo 
State, which have recently shocked the 
civilized world, will be discussed, to- 
gether with the general treatment of 
weaker peoples—one of the burning 
questions of the near future. No people 
today are doing more than the French to 
promote a rational settlement of interna- 
tional difficulties. Their Chamber of 
Deputies and cabinet are incomparably 
more outspoken and earnest than our 
Congress in this regard. Europe, alto- 
gether, is beginning to leave us behind 
in a way that does little credit to this 
country, which established the first Peace 
Society in the world, and has until re- 
cently led the world in progress. The 
new spirit of military ambition, based 
upon ignorance and arrogance, the new 
talk about “the dominant Anglo-Saxon 
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race,’’ the new emphasis on riches, on 
bigness, on brute force, call for a noble 
and ringing protest such as the speakers 
at this Congress will present. They are 
not dreamers, but most practical and far- 
sighted men, with a definite program of 
world organization, and not platitudes, to 
present. Women’s clubs, churches, and 
all organ/zations that promote reform or 
education, should see to it at once that 
delegates be sent to Boston, to report on 
their return the proceedings of ~ Con- 
gress. 


Boston, Mass. 





NOTES FROM OREGON 
“ MICA WBER.’ 


TTVHE Rev. Dr. J. R. T. Lathrop is closing 

his tourth year as pastor of Grace 
Methodist Episcopal Church, Portland, in 
high teather. When he came, the church 
was seriously embarrassed by debt and 
otherwise. Now they owe no man any- 
thing, and have a strong congregation in a 
fine church building, in the best quarter of 
the city. Dr. Lathrop is a Hoosier, hatched 
in the back woods, but has made of bimselt 
not only a finished scholar, but a fine 
preacher, with a tact for doing the things 
that need to be done. It is rimored that 
some special lines ot study for his oldest 
son may take him East in September ; but 
his people, and a multitude of outside 
saints, with not a tew sinners, protest 
against his going. 

» 8 


Dr. Newell Dwight Hillis, pastor of the 
famous Plymouth Church of Brooklyn, is 
now in Oregon, where he has bought a 
ranch near Hood River Station, on the 
Columbia River. Whether Mr. Hillis ex. 
pects to become a genuine Webtoot and 
devote his time wholly, or in part, to fruit- 
raising, is not definitely stated. One thing, 
however, seems certain : he is so favorably 
impressed with the beauties and climate ot 
Oregon, that he has purchased a valuable 
ranch — as a farm is called in this country 
—and seems as proud of his newly- 
acquired property as a child with a pretty 
rattle. Mr. Hillis has been lecturing and 
preaching at the Pacific Coast Chautauquas. 


Mrs. Van Scoy, widow of the late Rev. 
Thomas Van Scoy, D. D., twelve years 
president ot Willamette University, and at 
the time of his death, three years ago, 
president of Montena Wesleyan University 
at Helena, has moved to Eugene, Oregon, 
where she will enter her only son, Paul, in 
the regular course of the Oregon State 
University. Mrs. Van Scoy is a teavher of 
some eminence herself, having occupied, 
since the death of her husband, the chair of 
mathematics in Montana Wesleyan. She 
takes ber son to the State schvol because 
ot the fine equipment there, and because of 
relatives living in Eugene. 


Rev. N. Doane, D. D., more than eighty 
years of age, a superannuate of the Oregon 
Conterence, who came to this coast fifty 
years ago as a missionary, lies a helpless in- 
valid in this city, after a life of toil for the 
church in this remote field, indigent, re- 
ceiving $150 a year trom the church for the 
support of himself, an aged wife, and a 
daughter who has not for fifteen years 
been oft an invalid’s bed. Does it strike 
plain people, such as compose the great 
body of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
as exactly fair, for a man like this, the 
equal of any, to be receiving $150, when a 
superannuated Bishop is given $4,500 the 
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first six months after superannuation, and 
$2,500 a year thereatter? 
* * 


Existern O-egon and Washington are 
blessed with an immense wheat crop — the 
greatest in their history. In som) coun- 
tries the yield will bring $500 cash for each 
inhabitant in the county, and the counties 
are well settled. From one to a dozen 
ocean ships are in Portland harbor con- 
stantly loading wheat or flour, or both, tor 
China, Japan, South Africa, and European 
ports. The steamship “ Arabia,’’ seized by 
Russia a day or two ago, was trom Port- 
land, with a cargo of wheat tor Hong 
Kong, a neutral port, and was sent in the 
ordinary course of business to merchants 
who are regular customers of the consign- 
ers. In the light of present intormation 
it is difficult to say much ot the merits or 
demerits of the seizure, but the impression 
is pretty general on the Pacific Coast that 
Russia may be playing with edged tools. 

= ® 


A tew days ago “ Micawber ’”’ was fishing 
tor trout on one of the numerous mountain 
streams of Oregon, when a scene occurred 
not soon to be forgotten. While working 
slowly down stream whipping with line 
and fly the ripples and water that poured 
around the huge bowlders in a deep forest— 
an ideal place tor speckled trout — a big 
buck came bounding down a narrow path, 
made by the deer coming to water, with a 
light movement indescribably charming, 
stopping just at the water’s edye not more 
than forty yards away. He had hardly 
come to a stop when there came a sound of 
snapping boughs trom overhead, and then a 
terrific scream like that ot a trightened 
woman. 

A cougar, seemingly as long as a fence 
rail, had concealed himself in some vine 
maples overhead, evidently knowing his 
ground, waiting tor deer to come to drink. 
With a single leap he dropped full upon 
the buck’s back, drove his cruel claws into 
his flesh, and began savagely tearing open 
with his teeth the neck veins. Maddened 
at finding himself ridden by the savage 
brute, the buck plunged into the water, felt 
those terrible claws sinking deeper, turned 
back agaiu, reared piteously, plunged, 
snorted, bounded into the woods, trying 
against every tree to rub the cougar cff, 
rushed back toward the stream again, gave 
vent to screams human in agony, stood for 
a moment straight on his hind feet, threw 
his head to one side, and sank down in a 
death agony, the cougar meantime hugging 
him like a leech. The ferocious beast then 
hastened to tear and eat his full ot the 
quivering flesh, walked round the carcass 
two or three times, after which he stalked 
slowly away up the hill out ot sight. To 
say the performance was intently watched, 
but mildly expresses it. Fortunate for 
‘* Micawber ”’ it was that the buck walked 
under the cougar first, or else this account 
might not. have been written. For some 
time after the cougar was out of sight 
‘* Micawber ”’ dreaded to move lest the cat- 
like beast might come bounding back again 
to detend his prey. As soon. however, as it 
was considered saie, a hasty retreat, over 
logs, tern, and brush, was made for at least 
a mile without stopping for a long breath. 

A full-grown cougar is a large and pow- 
erful beast, measuring from eight to nine 
and sometimes ten teet from head to tail, 
and is the greatest enemy the deer has on 


this coast. When hungry he does not hesi- 
tate to attack a man. 





— When some membor of his family 
wished so much for certain things as to be 
willing to borrow and go into debt for 
them, Agassiz wrote: ** Don’t get into debt. 
Starve and go to heaven, but don’t borrow. 
Don’t buy things you can’t pay tor.’’— 
Universalist Leader. 
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WAIT FOR IIE 
JULIA E. ABBOTT. 


Wait for me, Summer, hasten not by ! 

Passing tvo swiftly thy sunny hours fly ; 

Under the blue skies bending above, 

Wait, Summer, wait, while I whisper my 
love. 


Wait tor me, Summer, linger awhile ! 
Let my heart’s longing thy sweetness be- 


guile, 

When dew is shining on grass and on 
flowers, 

Fragrant and fresh in the still morning 
hours. 


Wait tor me, Summer! Oh, silently stand, 

W hile I trace taintly the touch of thy hand 

In the deep woodland where cool shadows 
lie, 

*Neath leafy branches where winds whisper 


by ; 

Out in the wide fields where daisies are 
spread, 

Each to the passing breeze nodding its 
head ; 

By brook and river where graceful ferns 
bend, 

O’er hill and vale where thy beauties ex- 
tend. 


Wait for me, Summer! Pause in thy flight; 

Fade not so quickly away trom my sight ; 

Stay while the roses are blooming their 
best ; 5 

Wait, gentle Summer, oh, linger and rest ! 


Wait for me, Summer! This favor bestow, 

Let me watch how the wide harvest- fields 
grow ; 

While skies are tender the fair earth above, 

Listen, and wait while I whisper my love! 


South Paris, Me. 





Thoughts for the Thoughtful 


One Way 


*“ How soon a smile of God can change 
the world,”’ she read. 

** Ah, yes! but when God’s face is turned 
away, how dark and cold it grows,’’ she 
mused. ‘* How dreary and dark and cold! 
How can I bear to go on and live my deso- 
late life, now that God’s smile has ceased 
tor me?” 

But Elizabeth’s was a brave spirit, and 
no one but herself knew of these hours of 
terrible sadness and depression. 

Her triends all said of her: ‘* How well 
she bears the changes and afflictions of the 
past year!’’—a year which had taken 
trom her those whom she loved most in all 
the world. 

But she had not shut herself up, she had 
not talked overmuch about her griefs, and 
her serious face had always brightened at 
the sight of atriend, while her interest in 
the interests of others she had never al- 
lowed to flag. 

There were some who said open!y that 
they could not understand her! Yet Eliza- 
beth’s standpoint was a very simple one. 

‘* There are just two sorts of people in the 
world, the saddeners and the gladdeners,”’ 
she had said to herself during the first 
dark days. “J don’t know yet whether I 
can help to gladden others who are in sor- 
row, but I do know tbat I will not sadden 
any one, and so add to the weight of an- 
otber’s already heavy burden. It seems to 
me that the only right way of living in this 
sad old world is to help others all one can, 
and never to hinder. And when one is no 
longer happy, then one must try to make 
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other people happier — just because one is 
still alive. 

‘* What a very little thing will give joy to 
a child ! So I will try to make the children 
about me happy as long as I live. And 
what a very little act of kindness, thought- 
tulness or courtesy will bring a glad smile 
to some poor creature’s tace. I will try to 
call up such smiles as often as I can. So 
many little pleasant triendly things can be 
done tor otbers every day —if one only 
thinks of doing them. Andif every one of 
us tried to help along the sunshine instead 
of the ghadows, how much brighter and 
better 4. world would be. For happiness 
is what every one craves, and most of us 
lack. It will never be mine again, but at 
best I will try to give a little of it to others 
whenever I possibly can! 

So the days and months had passed slow= 
ly on, until at last Elizabeth tound God’s 
smile again. For by thinking constantly 
of others, this “ sad old world ’’ came to be 
again a pleasant place to dwell in; and in 
constantly trying to give happiness to those 
about her, she found it also for herself, 
until she realized that thus, though in a 
new, unlooked-for way, “‘ a smile ot God” 
had “* changed the world ”’ for her. — Miss 
I. M. SmiTH,in N. Y. Observer. 


Rim versus Tire 


The bicycle doctor had been truing up 
the hind leg of my steel horse, and when I 
came to take it he said, ‘‘ You will need a 
new rim in the fall.’’ 

“Why,” I answered, “you put one in 
only a little while ago.” 

* Oh, no; I have never put a rim on your 
wheel,” 

*You certainly did,’’ I persisted. 

‘““No, you are mistaken ;’’ and as I was 
going on to prove my assertion, he re- 
marked: ‘Are you sure we are talking 
about the same thing? ” 

That brought me to my senses. “ Oh, 
you said ‘rim,’ and [I was thinking of the 
tire. I beg your pardon.’’ 

You can guess how it set me thinking. 
So many of the contradictions, controver- 
sies, alienations, antagonisms, teuds, come 
trom just such misunderstandings, talking 
“rim” and thinking “tire.’’ A _ special 
thing is in our head, and we listen care- 
lessly, know we are right, and off we fly, 
demonstrating our own stupidity, and 
perhaps ending with genuine disturbance. 
Wasn’t I glad that it was a little matter, 
that I did not “ get hot” over it, and that 
the bicycle doctér was cool and courteous 
enough to set me right, sending me away 
laughing and moralizing over my own 
dullness, instead of vexed at his obstinacy ! 
Wait a bit, think a bit,ask again and 
listen carefully, and you may save your- 
self “‘frae mony a foolish blunder,” a 
lovers’ quarrel perhaps, or a grown-up 
grudge. — Wellspring. 


The Reviving Flower 


The day closed with heavy showers. 
The plants in my garden were beaten 
down betore the pelting storm; and I saw 
one flower, that I had admired tor its 
beauty and loved for its fragrance, exposed 
to the pitiless storm. The flower fell, shut 
up ite petals, dropped its head, and I saw 
that all its glory was gone. “I must wait 
till next year,” I said, “* before I see that 
beautiful thing again.” 

But the night passed, and morning 
came; the sun shone again, and the morn- 
ing brought strength to the flower. The 
light looked at it, and the flower looked at 
the light. There was contact and com- 
munion, and power passed into the flower. 
It held up its head, opened its petals, re- 
gained its glory, and seemed fairer than 
beiore. 

I wonder how it took place — this ieeble 
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thing coming into contact with the strong 
thing, and gaining strength! By devout 
communion and contact a soul gains 
strength trom Christ. I cannot tell how it 
is, that I should be able to receive into my 
being a power to do and to bear by this 
communion; but I know that it is a fact, 
Is there a peril from riches or from trial 
which you are afraid will endanger your 
Christian consistency ? Seek this commun- 
ion, and you will receive strength and be 
able to conquer the peril. — Charles Vince. 


The Toilers 


All day the toilers sigh for rest, 
Nor find it anywhere. 

The sun sinks in the darkling west, 
And they forget their care; 

Tired hands are folded on each breast: 
The Lord hath heard their prayer ! 


Through all our lives we pray for rest, 
Nor find it any where. 

Then comes the Night, with balmy breast, 
And soothes us unaware. 

I wonder much — “* And is it Death, 
Or but an answered prayer? ”’ 


— CARLYLE MCKINLEY, in Century. 





A GOLDEN GOSSIP 
MINNA STANWOOD. 


66 A’AM, it’s the lady that ye said 

do be flittin’ up an’ down the 
strates, all the toime,’’ announced Nora, 
in a hoarse whisper. 

“You may tell her that I am engaged 
this afternoon and have a headache, and 
beg to be excused,’’ returned Mrs, Tuttle, 
firmly. “I will not allow that woman 
to get a foothold in this house,’ she 
continued, turning to her sister-in-law. 
‘““ Why, the very day we moved in she 
sent her maid over with a hot meat-pie — 
a big one — with her compliments, and a 
welcome to Anniscoag. I sent the pie 
straight back with my compliments, and 
the information that we were amply pro- 
vided with food. Did the woman think 
we were immigrants ?”’ 

Mrs. Tuttle’s sister-in-law bit her lip 
hastily, and looked out of the window. 
‘*No, Joan, I don’t think she did,’ re- 
plied Mrs, Fred Tuttle, in a voice that 
made Mrs. Will Tuttle look up indig- 
nantly. 

“The next day she sent over a big 
branch of apple blossoms, and hoped we 
were all well,’’ proceeded Mrs. Will, an 
aggrieved note in her voice. ‘I’m sure I 
don’t see anything to laugh at in her 
capers, Sally Tuttle. The next morning 
I put the apple branch on top of the 
rubbish barrel, where I hoped her eagle 
eyes would see it. I ana fond enough of 
sociability, but I don’t believe in over- 
doing it, and I do prefer to have strangers 
mind their own business and let me get 
settled in my own way and my own 
time. I suppose, if I had accepted that 
old pie, she would have been right in on 
me, all the time.”’ 

**Oh, no, she wouldn’t,”’ returned Mrs. 
Fred, suddenly beaming, and blowing a 
kiss from the tips of her fingers, 

‘“* Who is it?’ asked Mrs. Will, eagerly, 
rushing to her sister-in-law’s side. ‘‘ Oh, 
that woman! Aud she saw me! I[ 
thought it must be one of the children. 
And I told her 1 hada beadache. What 
will she think ?”’ 

‘* Why, what do you care?’ demanded 
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Mrs. Fred, laughing in Mrs, Will’s crim- 
son face. ‘‘ You say you despise Mrs. 
Fletcher, and won’t see her or speak to 
her, so What do you care what she thinks 
of you?’’ 

‘Well, I—I don’t, in a way. But 
she’s full of curiosity about everything 
and everybody, and — why, she’s up 
and down the street a dozen times a day, 
the gossiping thing,’’ declared Mrs. Will, 
fiercely. ‘‘ And for her to see me when 
I’d refused to see her! Why, that would 
provoke anybody! Not that I care for 
her!” 

Mrs. Fred took up her sewing. 

‘‘Of course, she’s one of the childless 
married women whose husbands are 
away all day.’’ Mrs. Will was getting 
into a fine frenzy. ‘‘ And you know what 
I think of them, Sally Tuttle. Our 
American women who shirk their respon- 
sibilities are a social menace. I won’t 
have her ingratiating herself here, wast- 
ing my time and tattling our affairs. 
There she is again, [ verily believe.’ 

Mrs. Will leaned forward in ther rock- 
er and looked through the drapery. 
‘Wheeling a baby carriage!’’ she 
gasped. ‘‘ Why, I was sure she had no 
children. She doesn’t look like a woman 
who has children. Leaves them with 
the girl, I suppose, while she gads. But 
I’m glad she has decency enough to take 
her baby out once in a lifetime. If she’d 
got in here this afternoon, the poor baby 
wouldn’t have had its airing.’’ 

“Oh, yes, it would,’ responded Mrs. 
Fred, cheerfully. ‘‘ Every afternoon at 
half past two that baby goes out, rain or 
shine, if Mrs. Fletcher is well enough to 
get out herself.”’ 

‘‘No doubt about her being well, if 
fresh air will keep her so,’’ sniffed Mrs. 
Will. 

‘‘ Why, Joan, you seem to have taken a 
great dislike to Mrs, Fletcher,’’ observed 
Mrs. Fred, mildly. ‘‘ And you’ve only 
been in Anniscoag three weeks.’’ 

‘* Dislike? Not at all. I merely wish 
to keep a gossip in her place,’’ returned 
Mrs. Will, airily. 

“If you weren’t Will’s wife,’’ Mrs. 
Fred spoke with marked deliberation, 
“Jd leave you to your own destruction, 
Joan. But for the honor of the family, 
I’m going to warn you. Don’t ever let 
anybody hear you speak a disparaging 
word ot Edith Fletcher. If she’s a gos- 
sip, she’s what Mrs. Whitney, I believe, 
calls a ‘ golden gossip.’ When we moved 
here there wasa break-down, and the loads 
did not arrive until dark. The men were 
tired and cross and hungry, and drove 
at once under cover and went off home 
for the night, leaving Fred and Jennie 
and me without a bed to lie on or a dish 
to eat from — and not a hotel in the place. 
We had just decided to take the train for 
the city, when Mr. and Mrs. Fletcher 
happened by and saw us standing there 
at the door. Mrs. Fletcher said she knew 
right off that something was wrong, and 
she came straight up to us, and found 
out. And nothing would do but we 
should go home with them and spend 
the night. You’ll think we were crazy, 
but I for one could have cried with grati- 
tude. I was completely done out, and 
poor little Jennie was dead sleepy. Fred 
was tired and ravenously hungry, and he 
has sworn by the Fletchers ever since.” 
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‘* Well,”’ agreed Mrs. Will, with evi- 
dent reluctance, ‘it would be natural 
for you to think well of her when you 
could bring yourself to accept the hospi- 
tality of a stranger. For my part, I 
would have gone to the city if we had all 
starved on the way, rather than put my- 
self under obligation to people I didn’t 
know ; but you’re different.’’ 

‘* The next morning I noticed a picture 
on her parlor mantel — a group of four 
lovely children — and I asked her about 
them,’’ went on Mrs, Fred. “I shall 
never forget how I felt when she told me 
calmly tbat they were her children. I 
knew right off that [ had touched on the 
tragedy of her life. She had lost all four 
in two weeks with malignant diphtheria. 
Mrs. Gracey, the wife of the pastor we 
had then, told me that for three months 
after they died, nobody saw Mrs. Fletcher, 
not even Mr. Gracey. Mr. Fletcher told 
Mr. Gracey that his wife had asked that 
she be allowed to fight it out alone — 
with God. Some pastors wouldn’t have 
understood, but Mr. Gracey did. He let 
her alone. He went to the house and left 
his card with the maid, but never asked 
to see Mrs. Fletcher. One day Mrs. 
Gracey was getting ready for missionary 
meeting, and reading a little pamphlet 
about Mary Reed, the missionary to the 
lepers, and she said she felt impressed to 
mail that pamphlet to Mrs. Fletcher, 
with her love. Two weeks after, Mrs. 
Fletcher sent for Mrs. Gracey, and they 
had a long, long talk. Of course, Mra, 
Gracey never told what passed between 
them, but Edith Fletcher came out of the 
bouse and gave herself to Anniscoag. 
She has been the inspiration of the town. 
Her sorrow seems to have gone into every 
part of her, and sweetened her, so that 
nothing offends her or turns her aside, 
She is everything to people who are sick 
or in any sort of need. That baby you 
saw her wheeling belongs to the woman 
who washed for you last week. The little 
thing was pining for fresh air, and the 
old grandmother is too feeble to get out, 
so Mrs. Fletcher said she would give it an 
hour’s airing every day. The maid you 
spoke of is a young cousin of Mr, 
Fletcher’s who had become so wild that 
her parents simply could do nothing with 
her. The girl bad run away from school 
repeatedly, and seemed to have almost 
vicious tendencies. I presume Edith has 
had her own trials with the girl, but she 
never says anything except that Angie is 
very clever and _ kind-hearted. She’s 
clever enough, I guess, rather too clever, 
her people thought. You see Edith makes 
a companion of her instead of readiug her 
lectures, and the girl certainly is develop- 
ing some self-respect. They say she has 
been going to school this winter every 
day. No, Joan, you need never be afraid 
that Edith Fletcher will bore you. She 
never stays more than fifteen minutes 
any where unless she is needed.’’ 

Mrs. Will sewed diligently, without 
speaking, for a time, At last she said, 
quite humbly for her: ‘‘ What do you 
suppose she thinks of me? I didn’t 
know ’’ — 

Mrs. Fred did feel like delivering a 
searching homily on hasty judgments, 

but she only said sweetly : ‘‘ I’ll go with 
you when you return Mrs, Fletcher’s call, 
if you like.’’ 
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Mrs. Will breathed a sigh of relief. 
‘We'll go — day after tomorrow,’’ she 
said, meekly. ‘‘ I suppose some people 
would have been delighted with the meat 
pie — just at noon, steaming hot. Willie 
cried when [ sent it back, and Freddie 
had such a fit of temper that I had to 
spank him. And I might as well confess 
that I would have been glad of some of it 
myself, It did smell awfully good. Some- 
times I think you’re right, after all, 
Sally. I believe it is better to be friendly 
and meet folks half way, even if you do 
get taken in once in awhile. I suppose 
one may be so cautious that they don’t 
have any friends,”’ 


Jamaica Plain, Mass. 





Self-Denial of Japanese Women 


ACRIFICE is very largely a relative 
term, and an act of abstinence which 
to one person may mean nothing may con- 
stitute to another person — for one reason 
or another, from taste, temperament, or 
social environment —a serious depriva- 
tion. It is both pathetic and comical to 
read that in the European part ot Tokyo 
Japanese servant girls are dispensing with 
the services of the hairdresser and are do- 
ing up their own hair, in order to contrib. 
ute the small fees which they would other- 
wise pay for such service to the funds 
which are beirg collected for the care of 
the wounded in the war, or for the soldiers’ 
families. It should be mentioned, how- 
ever, that the doing up of the hair in Japan 
is a much more difficult task than any 
European coiffare. Other Japanese women 
of the poorer classes are going without fish 
with their rice every other day, in order by 
so much to help the soldiers. Many of 
these women are ‘heathen.’’ How many 
Christian women in America would be 
willing to do this sort of thing to helpon 
the warfare of toreign missions? Doubt- 
less many would do it, but doubtless many 
are not denying themselves at present in a 
similar degree. 





AN INTERESTING HOBBY 
CARRIE M. GROUT. 


i OR seven years a number of us— 

girls of uncertain age — have been for- 
tunate in being able to spend our vacations 
together, and a year ago we decided that 
we wanted two weeks in the real country. 
We tound just such a place —only much 
better than we had even hoped. 

It was a long, roomy farmhouse, with a 
wide piazza extending the whole length, 
and a row of ten beautiful maples just in- 
side the fence, which afforded continuat 
shade for those who played croquet, or 
those who preferred a book in an easy- 
chair or the hammock. 

We drove nearly every day —long, de- 
lightful drives though the woods and hilly 
country of western Rhode Island and 
eastern Connecticut. Now, although Little 
Rhody occupies such an insignificant place 
on the maps,it is ao interesting fact that 
most of the birds and flora of the Fastern 
States are found here. From every drive 
and walk we returned with bouquets of 
beautitul wild flowers. Among them were 
new faces, and it marred our pleasure a 
little that no one could tell us the names of 
all these little strangers. 

Finally, one of the party said, in her de. 
cided way: “[’m going to buy a book on 
wild flowers, and next year I’m going to 
know the namgs ot all the flowers wo 
find.”” During the winter she had given to 
her, ‘‘How to Know the Wild Flowers,” 
by Mrs. W. S. Dana, and by keeping it on 
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her sewing-table where she could pick it 
np for a few minutes, when there wasn’t 
really time to do anything else, she nearly 
mastered the contents of the book betore 
sum mer. 

The first of September, 1903, found six of 
us comiortably settled again in that same 
pleasant farmhouse, and idling on the 
same inviting piazza. Stowed away in one 
ot the trunks were two books, the second 
one being F. Schuyler Matthews’ “ Field 
Book of American Wild Flowers,” a good 
magnitying-glass, and plenty of paper and 
pencils. Our triend is a busy housekeeper, 
and was unusually tired — too tired, she 
tound, to be very much interested in books 
or enthusiastic about tancy-work. The be- 
loved wild-flower books just fitted the 
niche, and the hours she spent poring over 
them were very happy ones. 

Every day she tound new treasures or 
old triends, and would patiently hunt until 
she iound their names, tamilies, etc., or 
would analyze them tor a book ot her own, 
* Wild Flowers I have Seen.” The mag- 
nifying glass was a great help, and often 
revealed hidden beauties of whicn we had 
never dreamed. 

We were all interested. and seldom was 
a walk taken by anyot us that a flows:r, 
branch, or vine, was not brought home to 
our little botanist. Between sixty and 
seventy different flowers were found dur- 
ing the first two weeks in September, and 
we learned the leaves of many of the 
spring flowers and vines. 

When she came to the golden-rods and 
asters, she gave up in despair. “I never 
shall puzzle them ont,’’ she said, as she 
looked up trom her book. ‘* There are one 
hundred and twenty different asters and 
eighty goldenrods in the United States, so 
I’m jast going to love and admire them tor 
the present.’’ From one drive we brought 
great bunches of tringed and bottle or 
closed gentians, which, with the brilliant 
cardinals, were her tavorites. 

We soon knew that the pretty pointed 
steeple bush, or hardhack, the dainty 
meadow-sweet, bush clovers, the ugly 
beggar ticks, the tragrant pepper- bush, 
the yellow nodding jewel-weed, with num- 
berless others, grew anywhere along the 
roadside ; and that the beautiful gentians, 
the delicate white grass of Parnassus, and 
the richly- colored cardinals, were found in 
moist places, and sometimes right in the 
water. We learned to look tor the curious, 
leafless dodder, the thorny green brier, the 
hog-peanut, ground nut, and the bitter- 
sweet twining about all the wayside shrub- 
bery, while the white, waxen Indian pipes, 
scarlet berries of the Jack-in-the-pulpit, 
and the white truit of the baneberry, were 
tound in the deep cool woods. The delicate 
little ladies’ tresses, the lobelia inflata 
(which is the little blue sister of the car- 
dinal flower, called by the name ot Indian 
tobacco), blue lineara or blue toadflax, 
mad dog, skull.vap, chicory, turtle head, 
slender gerardia, and others, were low 
plants, and were tound in open fields or 
sandy roadsides. 

Oue morning we tound quite a number of 
new flowers, and alter hunting through her 
books an hour or more, our triend became 
quite disgusted. ‘‘ Look!” she said, hold- 
ing up clusters of dainty, pale liJac, papil- 
ionaceous blossoms. “ Why can’t people 
find a better name itor this delicate little 
flower than hog peanut’? And this velvety, 
chocolate one is ground nut! Here is a 
rich reddish purple one that is named iron 
weed! It’s a shame! This levely deep 
pink one is the only one found today that 
has al appropriate name — meadow 
beauty.’”’ 

She really did wonders in two short 
weeks, and the others somehow learned ali! 
the names of the new flowers trom her. 
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Sometimes as she picked a flower she 
would tell us an interesting bit as to the 
history of its name, which she had read 
during the winter. 

The tired look left her eyes, her face grew 
round and brown, and nine pounds were 
added to her weight when the time came to 
return to the daily routine. ‘ Better than 
that,” she said, ‘“ I have so many dear little 
triends to think about during the winter, 
and I shall look forward to meeting every 
one of them next year. I never had sucb a 
real enjoyable vacation in my lite.” 

And we all voted that the ‘ hobby ” had 
added much to the general enjoyment, and 
had drawn us all nearer to dear old Mother 
Nature’s heart. 


Providence, R. I. 





A LOVE SONG 


We sit together in our soul’s high window, 
Dearest, 
That looks upon the street of human life ; 
Within, oar happy home; without, the 
world thou fearest ; 
ba a a peace ; without, man’s angry 
strife. 


Look out! see how strange eyes look here 
upon us, 
How poor they think our dwelling and 
how cheap; 
They dream not of our godlike joys and 


onors, 
The rich, ripe fields of blessing that we 
reap. 


Nay, close the curtain; it is wrong, my 
sweetest, 
That they should see the love they do not 
know ; 
Our love, tne purest, Darling, and com- 
pletest 
God ever trusted to our earth below. 


Sit here, my Love, with all the world behind 
us, 
Sit band in hand, nor dare to speak a 


word ; 
’Tis wronging God to share what He con- 
signed us 
With every outcast of the human herd. 


So sit we by the soul’s sweet fireside, 
Fairest ; 
The days go by as light winds kiss the 
flowers ; 
They seek through all earth’s sweetest and 
earth’s rarest 
A love so sweet, a love So rare, a8 ours. 


— Phillips Brooks (written in 1859). 





Nursery Advice to a Young 
Mother 


HE Buftalo Express relates the tollow- 
ing story : 

The anxious mother rings up what she 
thinks is the day nursery to ask for some 
advice as to her child. She asks the cen- 
tral for the nursery, and is given Mr. Gott- 
tried Gluber, the florist and tree-dealer. 
The following conversation ensues : 

“T called up the nursery. Is this the 
nursery?” 

“Yes, ma’am.”’ 

*T am so worried about my Jittle Rose.” 

** Vat seems to be der mudder? ”’ 

**Oh, not so very much, perhaps, but just 
a general listlessness and lack of lite.’’ 

* Ain’d growing righd, eh? ”’ 

** No, sir.’’ 

** Vell, I dell you vat you do. You dake 
der skissors und cut off apoud two inches 
vron) der limbs, und ’’ — 

‘“ What-a-at?”’ 

“T say, dake der skissors und cut off 
apoud two inches vrom der limbs, und 
den turn der garten-hose on for apoud tour 
hours in der morning ” — 

** Wha-a-at?”’ 

‘Turn der garten-hose on for apoud four 
hours in der morning, und den pile a lot of 
plack dirt all around, und shprinkle mit 
insegt- powder all oier der top”’ — 

“ Sir-r-r?”’ 

‘“Shprinkle mit insegt-powder all ofer 
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der top. You know usually id is noddings 
but pugs dot ”’ — 

** How dare you? What do you mean by 
such language? ”’ 

““Noddings: but pugs dot chenerally 
causes der troubles; und den you vant to 
vash der rose mit a liquid breparations I 
hat tor sale’’ — 

** Who in the world are you, anyway?” 

** Gotttried Gluber, der florist.” 

*O 0-0!” weakly. ‘* Good-by.’’ 





Married 


HE tollowing graphic account of a wed- 
ding which took place recently in a 
town in Kansas is given in the local paper : 


Married — At the home of the bride’s 
parents, three and one-half miles west of 
Altamont, Mr. and Mrs. George R. Greer, 
their only daughter, Miss Pearl, to C. C. 
Carson, of Wilsonton, Kan., on Wednes- 
day, at six o’clock Pp. M., by Rev. Rulbson, 
of Mound Valley, at early candle. light, 
while the wedding march was being played 
by Miss Edith Olson, of Angola, the groom, 
a fine and well behaved young man, 
dressed in a blue-black, all-wool suit, and 
the bride, a lady loved and respected by 
all, dressed in light blue cashmere 
trimmed in white, marched down stairs 
from single life into married blessedness. 
After the ceremony a bounteous supper 
was served. They will reside on their 
farm, near Timber Hill, in the oil and gas 
region. Her many friends lose a very dear 
girl, but our loss is Charlie’s gain. Among 
the presents were the following: Mr. and 
Mrs. George Greer, a cow and a set of 
chairs ; Julius Johnson, china teapot; Mr. 
and Mrs. George Hoke, pair of towels; 
Grandpa Greer, wash-bowl and pitcher; 
Grandma Wilson, a handkerchiet; Samuel 
Greer, big rocking chair; Mr. and Mrs. 
Oscar Johnson, mush set; Charlie and 
Frank Johnson, mustard dish; Mr. and 
Mrs. Tratchell, lovely fruit picture; Mr. 
and Mrs. Wilson Hunt, rug; Wintress 
Johnson, toothpick holder. 





BOYS AND GIRLS 


GRANDMOTHER’S END OF THE 
ICE CREAM 


RANDMA dropped wearily into a 
chair. Her sweet face was full of 
the little tired lines that were nearly 
always there on Tuesdays. She held up 
one slender hand with the fingers spread. 
‘* Churning’s done — thumb,”’’ she eaid, 
folding down the thumb. ‘ Ironing’s done 
— first finger; beds are made —thimble 
finger; dishes washed —ring finger.”’ 

Only the little finger was left, standing 
up in the wobbly, little-finger way of 
standing up. 

‘“‘The little finger stands for dinner,’’ 
smiled tired Grandmother. ‘That isn’t 
done! Now when one has company, I 
wonder what one gets for dinner’’ — 

There was astir across tbe room. The 
‘company ’’ with one accord scrambled 
to its feet and formed in line. 

‘* Tee cream !’’ in chorus. 

‘*Oh !’’ said tired Grandmother. Then 
she said, ‘Oh,’’ again. She had not 
thought of ice cream! Dear, no, not ice 
cream ! She lowered her spectacles from 
her pretty white hair to her nose and 
gianced up at the clock. 

‘* It’s after ten,’’ she said. ‘‘It takes a 
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good while sometimes to freeze ice cream. 
I don’t suppose the company would 
like it unfrozen? There’s some nice soft 
custard out in the pan’’ — 

The company made a wry face — three 
wry faces. 

‘That wouldn’t be ice cream, Grand- 
ma,’’ pouted Olive. 

‘‘ Nothing but just custard !’’ pouted 
Terence. ‘Terence was Olive’s twin and 
always did the things she did. The third 
‘company ’”’ was little Puss-in- Boots. 

“Td ruvver have I-scream a good 
dealer,’’ Puss said. 

Tired Grandmother got up stiffly, a 
patient smile on her dear old face, then 
sat down again with a sudden twinge of 
rheumatism. Olive was afraid it meant 
no ice cream for dinner, and Olive was 
ice-cream hungry. Weren’t all three of 
the company ice-cream hungry? Hadn’t 
they talked about having it swre when 
they went to spend the day with Grand- 
ma? Grandma always gave folks two 
saucersful — 

‘‘ We s’posed we'd have it,’’ Olive said 
in an injured tone. 

‘“ Yes, we s’posed,’”? said Terry in ex- 
actly the same tone. 

‘* Because we’re company, that’s why. 
We s’posed you’d give your com- 


pany ’’— 
‘‘Tee eream,’’ smiled tired Grand- 
mother. ‘‘ Well, dears, you shall have it, 


but you will have to wait till supper -- 
it’s too late to freeze it fordinner. Will 
supper do?’”’ 

‘* Oh, yea’m, thank you,”’’ Olive said po- 
litely, and of course Terry said, ‘ Oh, 
yes’m,’’ politely, too. Supper was farther 
away than dinner, but it would do. And 
custard was pretty good for dessert. The 
company was not greedy — just ice-cream 
bungry. Usually it was quite a thought- 
ful company and noticed the little tired 
lines in Grandmother’s face, but not to- 
day. 

Grandmother got dinner and cleared it 
away. It seemed to her she grew tireder 
and tireder. It was lucky uap time was 
so near — dear, dear, she had forgotten 
the children’s ice cream ! 

‘‘ If father was only at Lome to chop 
the ice!’’ she sighed gently. Grand- 
father’s being away made it so much 
harder — he always knew just how much 
salt to mix with the ice, and he always 
turned the crank of the big freezer. 

Granimother turned it alone today. 
She made the cream and packed the ice 
around it, and turned — turned — turned. 
Something must be wrong. Why didn’t 
the cream begin to stiffen? The tired old 
arms throbbed with pain. She counted 
one, two, three, four — she would not stop 
to rest till she got toa hundred. But she 
did stop at fifty. She got more ice and 
chopped it in the chopping tray — more 
salt and mixed it in. Then she turned 
again and counted. This time she counted 
twenty-five between resis. It was cooler 
out on the back porch under the vines, 
and she dragged the freezer and the 
kitehen rocking chair out there. 

Creak, creak, creak — one, two, three, 
four — creak, creak — five, six, seven. 
Still the handle went round just the 
same, and tired Grandmother knew the 
cream had not yet thickened. 

The company was playing housekeep 
out in the grape arbor. It was pleasant 
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and rustly out there, with the leaves 
everywhere whispering things to each 
other. Olive said it was beautiful spend- 
ing the day at Grandmother’s, wasn’t it ? 
And Terry said, wasn’t it! 

‘*And there’s I[-scream .a-comin’!’’ 
chanted Puss-in-Boots, 

“ Goody 1») 

‘* T’m glad we asked for it, aren’t you? 
Grandma might not have remembered 
our — our ice-cream ‘ tooth.’ ”’ 

‘* Teeth,’’ corrected Oiive — ‘‘ yours and 
mine and Pussy’s. Yes, indeed, I’m glad 
we remembered ! ”’ 

‘*T hope there'll be chockerlate in,’’ 
Puss said, ‘‘and that ’minds me to wish 
we’d asked for two kinds.’’ 

‘\ T wish we had !”’ 

‘* Maybe we can now — come on, let’s 
hurry like everything! ”’ 

The company was in good racing trim. 
There was a scurry of nimble little feet 
and the three little housekeepers arrived, 
breathless, at the back porch. Olive got 
there a little in advance. 

‘*O Grandma, can’t we have two kinds 
of ice’’ — then she stopped. A strange 
little change came over her round, brown 
face. For an instant she looked at tired 
Grandmother in the kitchen rocker, then 
noiselessly she sped away to meet the rest 
of the company. 

‘*Oh, sh, sh, sh/”’ she panted softly, 
** you come with me, but sh! Don’tdoa 
thing but look at Grandma.”’ 

She was fast asleep in the old stuffed 
rocking chair. Her head had fallen back 
a little, sidewisely, and her dear old face 
wore a patient look. The weary old 
fingers had released their hold on the 
crank of the big red freezer. 

‘Sh !’’ whispered Olive, but there was 
no need of it. All the company was 
sh-ing. They stole away on tiptoes back 
to the grape arbor. 

‘* She’s very tired,’’ Olive said severely. 
‘* Aren’t you ’shamed of yourselves for 
asking for ice cream ?”’ 

‘* My gracious! You went and asked 
the first ask yourself, Olive Tripp! And 
if you’ve gone and most killed Grand- 
mother ’’ — 

“Oh, it was us all! We've all most 
killed her!’’ wailed Olive, in sudden re- 
morse. ‘‘ And she’s the dearest, grand- 
motherest Grandmother! We _ never 
thought of Aer end o’ the ice cream.’’ 

‘* No, we never ’’ — groaned Terence. 

‘““ We just thinked of our end — Oh, my 
shole !’’ Pussy lamented. 

They lapsed into shamed, gloomy si- 
lence. It was awful to sit there in the 
grape arbor and feel like — like — pigs! 
And what made it worse, they could dis- 
tinctly hear a grunting sound in the 
direction of Grandpa’s pigpen. 

“They sound like relations,’ Olive 
groaned. 

When Grandmother woke up in the 
late afternoon, the first thing she saw was 
a jagged piece of white wrapping paper 
propped up conspicuously on the top of 
the freezer. It was covered over with 
great lead-pencil words. She felt in her 
soft white hair for her glasses and read it 
— not once, but twice, three times : 


We are Pigs but Pussy is onley a little 
one. We nevver thort of your end of the 
ice scream. We have gorn Home for Fear 
youl finnish makeing it and it would 
Choak us. Please dont Wake Up but keep 
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rite on Resting. We are sorry weve most 
kiled you, Honest. 
TERRY and ME and Puss. 


‘* The little dears!’’ rested Grand- 
mother murmured. — ANNIE HAMILTON 
DONNELL, in Congregationalist. 





GOLDEN ROD 


I know a field, a sunny field, 
But notin sunny France; 
And there is neither glint of shield, 
Nor gleam of pennoned lance; 
Nor does the wind toss knightly plumes, 
Nor silken tents unfold, 
And yet in autumn it becomes 
The Field of the Cloth of Gold. 


For when the haze of summer days 
Has melted trom the skies, 
And we, without reproot, may gaze 
Up into heaven’s eyes, 
A host their plumes and banners shake 
In joust with breezes bold, 
And golden rod’s bright champions make 
The Field ot the Cloth of Gold. 


The butterflies with blazoned wiags 
Are heralds tor the fight, 

And many a lovely lady flings 
Her token to her knight. 

And so, amid their gorgeous suite, 
Witb pomp and wealth untold, 
Summer and autumn royally meet 

On the Field of the Cloth of Gold. 


— MARTHA HARTFORD, in St. Nicholas. 





THE SHEPHERD PSALM 


66 OTHER, I don’t see why you 

a have me learn a Psalm every 
month,’’ said Eva Preston ; ‘‘ none of the 
other girls do, and you can always read 
them.’’ 

The next day was the Sabbath. A 
stranger talked to the Sunday-school. 
He said : ‘‘ I work among the poor chil 
dren in a big city. I have many friends 
among the newsboys. One day one of 
them — Dave Herbert — was run over by 
a horse and wagon. He was carried toa 
drug store near by to wait for the ambu- 
lance to carry him to the hospital. The 
doctor and I were with him, and a crowd 
was in the store. The boy was a brave 
little fellow, but he suffered terribly. 
All at once he said, ‘If could hear about 
the shepherd, I could bear it better.’ I 
knew what he meant. I had told them 
about King David’s beautiful Psalm at 
the mission school. I said it now over 
and over. I wish you could have seen 
the look in his face, children, as he lis- 
tened. That little rough newsboy could 
understand that. He said after me, ‘And 
I will dwell in the house of the Lord for- 
ever.’ Before the wagon came, Dave had 
gone to the Lord’s house above. [ tell 
you this, dear children, because nowa- 
days so few of us learn the Scriptures by 
heart. We don’t think it necessary. 
But I know it is. I wonder, now, if any 
child here can repeat the Twenty-third 
Psalm for me?”’ 

There was a long pause, but no one 
stirred. Then Eva Preston stood up, and 
with folded hands, very clearly she re- 
peated it. 

As she finished, the children — and 


even her teacher — forgetting the place, 
softly clapped their hands. 

The minister lifted his hand to check it. 
‘Thank you, my dear,’’ he said to Eva; 
‘* you have a gift no one can take from 
you.’’ — Sunbeam. 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


REV. W. 0. HOLWAY, D. D., U. S. N. 





Third Quarter Lesson IX 
SUNDAY, AUGUST 238, 1904. 
1 KINGS 19: 1-8 
ELIJAH DISCOURAGED 
1 Preliminary 


1. GOLDEN TEXT: In my distress I cried 
unto the Lord, and he heard me. — Psa. 120: 1. 


2. DATE: Immediately after the last lesson. 


8 PLaCES: Beersheba, the southern limit 
of Judah; Mt. Horeb, in the Sinaitic group. 


4. HOME READINGS: Monday — 1 Kings 
19:18. Tuesday— Num. 11:10-17, Wednesday — 
Psa. 55:1-ll. Thursday — Job 5:6-20. Friday — 
Psa. 43. Saturday — Luke 6: 17-26. Sunday — 
Psa. 37: 111. 


il Introductory 


From Ahab Jezebel learned the story of 
the eventful day at Carmel. The king 
had been apparently convinced of the true 
lordship of Jehovah, and of the peril of 
fostering a worship which had so signally 
failed to establish its claims as had that of 
Baal. He felt that the God who could 
answer by fire in such a terrifying way, 
and who could lock the reservoirs of the 
sky and open them at His pleasure, was 
not a God to be trifled with. But Jezebel 
was made of sterner stuff. She was not 
in the least daunted. Elijah had dared 
to slay the priests of Baal, had he? His 
life should be as the life of one of them 
by tomorrow — so she swore—and de- 
spatched at once message and oath to the 
waiting prophet. 

And now he who had so bravely faced 
the nation and the fanatical priests at 
Carmel, suddenly lost heart. His cher- 
ished hope of bringing Israel back to her 
allegiance, and which seemed just on 
the point of fulfillment, was suddenly 
crushed ; and with the crushing of that 
hope Elijah’s spirit was broken. Too de- 
spoudent to wait for Divine guidance, he 
started at once southwurd with his attend- 
ant, traveling day and night to escape 
from Jezebel. Leaving his servant at 
Beersheba, he wandered off into the 
desert a day’s journey, and, exhausted by 
travel and hunger and sleeplessness and 
burden of spirit, he sat down under a 
broom tree and prayed for death: “O 
Lord, take away my life, for I am not 
better than my fathers!’’ Then he fell 
asleep, and was twice wakened by an 
angelic touch to find a baked loaf and a 
eruse of water. On the strength miracu- 
lously supplied by this second meal, he 
wandered onward for forty days, reaching 
at length “ the Mount of God.”’ 


lll Expository 


1. Ahab told Jezebel — recounted the 
events of the day — the challenge, the fail- 
ure ot the priests, the astonishing success 
of Elijah, the confession of the people, the 
execution of the priests, and ‘the availing 
prayer tor rain. Perhaps he hoped to con- 
vince his imperious queen of the tutility 
and peril of defending Baal against the God 
who had so mightily vindicated Himself ; 
but if he so hoped, he was quickly disap- 
pointed. 


We can imagine the bitter objurgations 
which she poured upon her cowering husband 
for having stood quietly by while her prophets 
and Baal’s prophets were being massacred by 
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this dark fanatic, aided by a rebellious people. 
Had she been there, all should have been other- 
wise ! (Farrar.) 


2. Jezebel sent... unto Elijah, — Fu- 
rious as she was, she dared not attempt his 
immediate arrest — dared only to threaten. 
So let the gods do to me, etc. — “* one 
ot those tremendous vows which mark the 
history ot the Semitic race both within and 
without the Jewish pale — the vow of Jeph- 
thab, the vow of Saul, the vow of Hanni- 
bal”’ (Stanley). She devoted him on the 
morrow to the same violent death to which 
he had brought the priests. 


She gave him notice of it beforehand; partly 
out of the height of her spirit, as scorning to 
kill him secretly and surreptitiously, and re- 
solving to make him a public sacrifice ; partly 
out of her impatience, till she had breathed out 
her rage, which she could do speedily, when it 
required some time and preparation to seize 
him, who was now 80 much esteemed and fa- 
vored by all the people ; partly because she sup- 
posed that he who had the confidence to come 
thither (where, it seems, she was at this time) 
would still have the same confidence to stay 
there, and be obliged in honor to maintain bis 
ground ; and, principally, from God’s all dispos- 
ing providence, that so he might have an oppor- 
tunity of escaping (Pool). 


3. When he saw that — that his confi- 
dent hope of a national restoration of the 
true iaith was thwarted ; that the drama of 
such a day as had not been known in Israel 
since the time of Joshua was ineffectual ; 
that Jezebel’s will dared tront the very 
judgments of God ; that her authority was 
paramount, aud not Ahab’s; and that while 
the thirsty land was drinking in the rain 
which had tallen at his prayer, and man 
and beast were saved trom perishing, his 
life — the life of a public benefactor — was 
threatened by this implacable woman — 
when he realized all this, etc. Arose and 
went for his life — starting southward 
amid the driving rain; not stopping for 
rest either by day or night till he had 
reached the southern confines of Judah, 
and was beyond the limits of Jezebel’s 
power and influence. The strain had 
proved too much tor him ; and in the keen- 
ness of his disappointment his lofty spirit 
suffered the reaction which has been re- 
corded in the biographies of so many who 
** have been by turns confessor and coward 
—tervent as Peter, and as faitrless, too.” 
Beersheba — nearly one hundred ‘miles 
south ot Jezreel. Left his servant there, 
— He wished to be utterly alone. 


Many consider that Elijah, who was certainly, 
as James says (5: 1, R. V.), * @ man of like pas- 
sions with us,” fled without waiting for God’s 
command which hitherto had directed his 
movements. ‘‘Surely,” urges Milligan, “ the 
God who at Elijah’s word bad sent down fire 
from heaven upon Mount Carmel to consume 
the sacrifice, had given him the victory over 
four hundred and fifty prophets of Baal, and in 
answer to his prayer bad brought the famine to 
an end, would enable him to prevail over a 
woman, however powerful andcruel.”’ On the 
contrary, says Farrar, “it was no part of his 
duty to throw away his life, and give a counter 
triumph to the Baal worshipers whom he had 
so signally humiliated.” No doubt he was 
tempted to remain and defy the wicked woman 
inthe name of the Lord, as Jesus was tempted 
by Satan to cast Himself down from the pinna- 
cle of the temple, relying on a divine promise 
that was meant for different circumstances. 
But Christ himself bade His disciples, ‘* When 
ye are persecuted in one city, flee ye to an- 
other ;”’ kindle the divine fires elsewhere, and 
there shall be two flames instead of one. Paul, 
the bold and impetuous, always acted on this 
principle, fleeing from Damascus, Antioch of 
Pisidia, [conium, Lystra, Thessalonica, Berea, 
Ephesus, and Corinth. Elijah’s flight was rot 
like Jonah’s, to escape a dangerous task. His 
work was completed for the present, and he 
sought God for further orders (Peloubet). 


4. Went a day's journey — perhaps for 
privacy in the desert ; perhaps to be where 
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even Jehoshaphat could not find him in 
case of a demand made by Ahab. Sat 
down under a juniper tree — the rethem 
ot the Arabian desert ; the familiar broom 
tree found in the wadys of Sinai and in 
Egypt. It does not ofter much shade, but 
** when one remembers that in the Egyptian 
desert the shade of even a telegraph pole is 
so much prized that one may see a string 
of Arabs extended in the long, slender 
shadow, it is easy to perceive how precious 
is the shade of the rethem bush in the 
desert’’ (Sunday School Times). Take 
away my life — and yet he was flying tor 
his lite! Physical weariness and mental 
depression had made lite cheap to him. [am 
not better than my fathers. —I am as 
weak as they, as powerless to accomplish 
great results as they; a feeble, worthless 
instrument ; let me die! Terrible indeed 
must have been the anguish o! disappoint- 
ment to have so completely unnerved a 
spirit so courageous and trustful. 


The prophet’s depression here reaches its low- 
est point. He is still suffering from the reaction 
of overstrained feeling ; he is weary with nights 
and days of travel; he is faint with the sun’s 
heat ; he is exhausted for wantof food ; he is for 
the first time alone — alone in the awful solitude 
and silence of the great white desert. Such sol- 
itude may brace the soul in certain moods, but 


in others it must utterly overwhelm and crush . 


Thus the prophet at Jength gives way complete- 
ly, makes his prayer that he may die, and, ex- 
hausted, sinks to sleep (Rawlinson). 


57. Anangel touched him — arousing 
him from the refreshment of sleep to the 
more needful refreshmeut of food. There 
is no indication that Elijah was undertak- 
ing this journey by Divine command, and 
yet he is the object of special Divine provi- 
dence. An angel, a ministering spirit, 
watches his lonely steps, and interposes to 
save him trom utter bodily exhaustion. A 
cake baken on the coals — a table spread 
for him in the wilderness. Though far out 
in the desert and no markets near, his 
bread was given to him and his water was 
sure. Came the second time. — The 
Divine nurse knew that this patient needed 
more sustenance than he had taken, to meet 
the ordeal of hunger and hardship that lay 
before him. Arise and eat; because the 
journey is too great for thee — without 
turther strengthening. 


In this same wilderness, x thousand years be 
fore, Ishmael’s cries and Hagar’s tears were an- 
Swered by an angel’s directing voice and pres- 
ence. A century later another houseless fugitive 
from Beersheba had laid him down, like the 
prophet, amid heaps of rough stones, tosieep. 
Angelic beings were sent to guard the pillow of 
the wanderer and convert the rudest of couches 
into the gate of heaven (Macduff). 


8. Arose and did eat and drink. — In 
all his inward tret he was obedient. Though 
twice aroused from sleep when thoroughly 
tired, he did not get angry or impatient. It 
must have been sweet to the disheartened 
prophet to find out that he was not for- 
saken. Went in the strength of that 
meat forty days. — The implication cer- 
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tainly is that he did not again break his 
fast for forty days, {going without food as 
our Lerd also did in the wilderness for the 
same period. That such an abstinence is 
physically possible, has been demon- 
strated. Unto Horeb — or Sinai, the ridge 
probably bearing the latter name, and the 
peak, supposed to be the present Ras Sut- 
sateh, that of Horeb. The distance from 
Beersheba being only about two hundred 
miles, it would not, of course, require 
Elijah forty days to make the journey. The 
time was probably spent in wandering and 
contemplation. Stanley notes that “it is 
the only time since the days of Moses that 
the course of the sacred history brings us 
back to these sacred solitudes.”’ 


Just as the forty years’ sojourn in the desert 
had been to Moses atime for the trial of faith 
and for exercise in humility and meekners 
(Num. 12:8), 80 was the strength of Elijah’s 
faith to be tried by the forty days’ wandering in 
the same desert, and to be purified from ali car- 
nal zeal for the further fulfillment of his calling 
in accordance with the divine will. What fol- 
lows shows very clearly that this was the object 
of the divine guidance of Elijab (Keil). 


1V Ulustrative 


1. It has been observed of the holy men 
ot Scripture that their most signal failures 
took place in those points of character for 
which they were remarkable in excellence. 
Moses, the meekest of men, “ spake unad- 
visedly with his lips;’’ John, apostle of 
charity, sinned in intolerance; Peter, the 
brave, in cowardice. If there is anything 
tor which Elijah is remarkable it was supe- 
riority to human weakness. It was this 
man, so stern, so iron, 80 independent, that 
in his hour of trial gave way to a fit of pet- 
ulance and querulous despondency to which 
there is scarcely found a parallel ( Robert- 
son). 

2. At one time I was sorely vexed, and 
tried by my own sinfulness, by the wicked- 
ness of the world, and by the dangers that 
beset the church. One morning I saw my 
wite dressed in mourning. Surprised, I 
asked her who had died. ‘“ Do you not 
know?” she replied. ‘“‘ God in heaver is 
dead.” ‘ How can you talk such nonsense, 
Katie?’’ I said. “*‘ How can God die? Why, 
He is immortal, and will live through all 
eternity.” ‘Is that really true?’ she 
asked. “ Of course,” I said, still not per- 
ceiving what she was aiming at. “ How 
can you doubt it? As sure as there is a 
God in heaven, so sure it is that He can 
never die.” “ And yet,’ she said, “* though 
you do not doubt that, yet you are so hope- 
less and discouraged.’’ Then I observed 
what a wise woman my wife was, and mas- 
tered my sadness (Luther). 


3. We are feartully and wonderfully 
made. Ot that constitution which in our 
ignorance we call union of soul and body, 
we know little respecting what is cause and 
what is effect. We would fain believe that 
the mind has power over the body, but it is 
just as true that the body rules the mind. 
Causes apparently the most trivial—~a 
heated room, want of exercise, a sunless 
day, a northern aspect — will make all the 
difference between happiness and unhappi- 
ness, between faith and doubt, between 
courage and indecision To our fancy there 
is something humiliating in being thus at 
the mercy of our animal organism. We 
would tain find nobler causes for our emo- 
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tions. We would talk of the hiding of God’s 
countenance and the fiery darts of Satan. 
But the picture given here is true. The 
body is the ckannel of our noblest emotions 
as well as our sublimest sorrows (F. W. 
Robertson). 





Bearing Others’ ‘ Burdens 


HERE is but one sure relief for 
your own sorrow —sharing the sor- 
rows of others. Clara Morris, the ac- 
tress, has just published a little story 
called “ The Trouble Woman’’ —a reminis- 
cence of her girlhood days in one of the 
middle Western States. The old woman 
who gives the story its title had a habit ot 
appearing on the scene whenever any un- 
usual trouble came to a family anywhere 
near — a gaunt, lone widow riding behind a 
lame gray mare. All she had to say by 
way of consolation was the one set remark 
—‘*Humph! you call this trouble? Well, 
I don’t.” But quietly and mastertully she 
proceeded to take charge of the distracted 
household, nursing the sick, preparing the 
dead tor burial, giving whatever help was 
needed, and staying days or weeks if nec- 
essary ; then departing as suddenly as she 
had come ona similar mission elsewhere. 
As her whole life was given to this sort of 
work, she was known (simply as “The 
Trouble Woman.” 

Clara Morris finally elicited from her 
the story of her own life. She had been a 
pioneer’s wife. Just as they were getting 
on their feet, a cyclone blew down the barn 
and killed one of their two horses, and she 
“actually thought that that was trouble — 
but it warn’t.’’ Later on, her little girl 
was stung to death by a rattlesnake. Then 
her husband was killed trying to rescue 
some drowning cattle in a freshet. All 
that was left was her boy. She gave him 
an education, working like a slave to do it. 
He fell into evil courses in the city where 
the school was located, spurned his moth- 
er’s love, demanded money to pay his evil 
debts, and finally, after she had mortgaged 
everything to save him, he killed a man in 
a gambling quarrel and was hanged. Then 
she knew at last what real trouble was: 

* Andas I, a widow, drove slowly away 
from the jail gates — the body of my only 
son, with the blue ring of the hangman’s 
noose about his broken neck, lyin’ at my 
feet — I litted up my voice and I said aloud 
just once: “‘* Well, God Himself knows, 
this is trouble.’ ”’ ® 

Ever after, instead of brooding over her 
own troubles, she spent her time lightening 
those of her neighbors, and her brusque re- 
mark, “ Humph! you call this trouble? 
Well, I don’t,’’ was transformed into a pal- 
liative that softened many a blow. The 
moral is :i} The only way to forget your own 
troubles is to think of those of others. The 
little story has saved at least one afflicted 
woman who read it, so she writes, from 
suicide. — Homiletic Review. 


** Dead ”’ 





Churches in London 
From Boston Herald, 


N London, as in many other large cities, 
the demands of churchgoers for places 

ot worship in the heart of the city are very 
limited. The Express recently investigated 
this matter, and its representative visited 
ten churches within the business limits of 
the city and found congregations totalling 
only 213 where there were seating accom- 
modations for 3,750. The church property 
thus visited would bring in the market, at 
a moderate estimate, $2,500,000, and there is 
a crying need for more churches in many 
of the residential sections of London, 
churches that could be built with this 
money. In one church in the heart of Lon- 
don, between Queen Victoria Street and 
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Cannon Street, where there is a seating 
capacity of 400, the attendance at the morn- 
ing service consisted of tour persons — 
three women and one child. In another 
church, on Bread Street, with! a seating 
capacity of 300, there were four men and 
six women. At St. Helen’s, Bishopsgate, 
with a seating capacity of 600, only three 
men, six women and two children attended 
the morning service. In the ten so-called 
“dead” churches the total attendance 
amounted to less than 6 per cent. of the 
seating capacity — that is, of 3,750 seats, 213 
were filled and 3,537 were empty, In the 
light of such figures, it is not surprising 
that a movement has been started to sell 
some of these churches that occupy land 
valuable for other purposes, so that the 
money thus raised can be expended in dis- 
tricts where there is need tor more church 
work and where large congregations can 
be gathered. 





A Beach Degeneration 


From Boston Journal. 


CCORDING to the observations of 
Rev. Francis E. Clark and others, 
that naturally magnificent seaside resort, 
Old Orchard Beach, seems to be going the 
way of very many others. Dr. Clark de- 
clares that not even in the pleasure resorts 
of Paris, or any other city he has visited, 
is there so much open and unblushing in- 
decency as on the so-called ‘‘ Midway ”’ of 
Old Orchard, one of the chief offences, as 
we understand it, being the selling ot 
articles for whose possession “any decent 
man would blush with shame.” Dr. Clark 
is no sensationalist, nor is he a Pharisee; 
his view of Old Orchard must bs regarded 
with respect. 

This particular case is but one illustra- 
tion of the alinost inevitable degeneration 
ot great beach resorts. Nature was munif- 
icently kind to Old Orchard, but man 
eventually spoiled it for people of taste. 
Time was when it attracted a clientage 
that brought it much money and gave it 
wide tame. It might have been made a 
place of beauty and value. But soon came 
an era of cheap and hideous houses, a 
crowding in of undesirable elements, and a 
general lowering of the tone of the place. 
Finally came the trolley, bringing its loads 
of torghs trom Portland, Biddeford, and 
Saco, and now the result is patent to any 
one who revisits the spot after an absence 
of several years. 

Of course, the whole of Old Orchard can- 
not be arraigned as immoral, or even row- 
dyish. Good citizens live there, and they 
are already moving to clean the evil away. 
They may wipe out some of the filth, but 
they cannot, with the best intentions in the 
world, now make of their splendid beach 
what it might have been. With all the 
conveniences and advantages of the trol- 
ley, it must be said that whatever ocean 
resort it touches it almost invariably 
cheapens. 





Let that, Lord, come to me by grace, 
Which cannot come, it seems, by nature. 
Thou knowest what a litile | can bear; 
That I am soon cast down, 

When a slight wave of trouble rears its crest. 
Let every trying trouble be made lovely and 
desirable to me, for Thy name’s sake, 

For to endure and to be vexed for Thee 
1s very helpful to my soul. 


— Thomas a Kempis. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE 


MARIA EDGEWORTH. By the Hon. Emily Law- 
less. The Macmillan Co.: New York. Price, 
75 cents, net. 


In this series of English Men of Letters 
Miss Maria Edgeworth receives a place. We 
suppose very tew people of the present day 
have read any of her books; yet there was 
a time, one hundred years ago, when she 
wus one of the most popular and prolific 
writers. Nearly thirty volumes stand to 
her credit, and her copyrights brought in 
a total profit of $55,000. ‘* Patronage,’’ pub- 
lished in 1815, netted her $10,500; and 
** Helen,” in 1834, $5,500. This was her last 
book. She died in 1849 at the age of 82. 
The biographer calls her “one of the very 
pleasantest personalities to be met with in 
the whole wide world of books,” ‘one 
whom tew people ever grew to know with 
out also growing to like, and whom few 
ever found themselves brought into even 
accidental contact with, without ‘being in 
some way or other the better for it.’’ 





MANCHU AND MUSCOVITE. By B. L. Putnam 
gone The Macmillan Co.: New York. Price, 


This book (dedicated to the gallant Jap- 
anese nation) is so far superior to all others 
on the subject of Russian rule in Man 
churia, that it may be really considered 
the only one. It consists of letters from 
Manchuria written during the autumn of 
1903, before the outbreak of the war, but 
written by one with so full a knowledge of 
aftairs in that region by reason of long 
residence in the East and many visits to 
the parts described, that he was able to 
forecast pretty accurately all that has gone 
on since. He is very outspoken in his 
declaration of the complete failure wiich 
Russia has made in Manchuria, and ot the 
extraordinary corruption, licentiousness 
and demoralization generally, which there 
exist. One chapter is on “ Dalny the 
Doomed,” which he pronounces a most 
senseless waste of money, a total failure, a 
town dead or dying, and in the case of war 
impossible of defence. He describes the 
fortifications of Port Arthur and holds that 
it can only be taken with enormous loss of 
life. The ramifications, mystifications, and 
conscienceless but far-reaching intrigues 
ot the Russo-Chinese Bank are fully set 
forth. The religion of the Russians he 
considers to be the emptiest of all forms, 
mere outward pomp and show, and their 
morals in Manchuria black beyond all 
description. He has the heartiest words of 
praise for “the manly missionary of 
Manchuria,” both Catholic and Protestant. 
The latter are all Scotch or Irish, ‘* work- 
ing,’ he says, “man to man, showing 
sense, moderation, toleration, and a good 
humor which are infinitely refreshing. 
There are no best men, for uhey are all that, 
and there are no moral cowards.’’ He 
speaks of Dr. Ross of Mukden, also of the 
Abbé de la Bruniére, a Jesuit who was 
killed many years ago. His idea is that 
Japan will certainly be victorious, and 
that there is a great future tor Manchuria 
as part ot the restored, rehabilitated 
Chinese Empire which, under Japan’s 
tuition, will take on a new lease of life. 
“The great Far Easteru war will be the 
vindication ot the Anglo Saxon idea and 
nothing else.” ‘“* Russia’s Oriental destiny, 
so far from allowing her to understand and 
greet as long-lost brothers the sturdy- 
bodied men ot Manchuria, makes her ata 
loss to understand them at all ; and we are 
contronted by the undeniable fact that the 
Slav is today more hated than any other 
white man in the world by the Chinese. In 
a word, Russia has moved both too late and 
too foolishly in Manchuria tor anything 
but failure to be possible. Already the 
Chinese of Manchuria have the blessed 
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stream of Anglo-Saxon ideas and ideals 
flowing into every hole and ccrner of the 
country and saturating them with a mois- 
ture which is as the dew from hvaven.”’ He 
thinks the dawn is at hand in China, and 
when Japan shall have accomplished her 
task twatters will move on apace. He 
would have the Russo-Chinese Bank, 
which is only a branch of the Russian De- 
partment of Finance, removed altogether 
from the soil of China, and the Chinese 
Eastern Railway taken wholly out of Rus- 
sian hands. We fear this is too much to 
hope, but events move tast just now, and 
it certainly looks as though Russia had 
signally overreached herself, and her un- 
scrupulous schemes of aggrandizement in 
the East were about to receive a most 
momentous, and perhaps a final check. 

THE PHILIPPIAN GOSPEL. A Series of Practi- 
cal Meditations Based upon Paul’s Letterto 
the Courch at Philippi. By W. G. Jordan, D. 
D., Professor of Old Testament Exegesis in 
Queen’s University, Kingston, Canada. F. H 
stevell Co.: New York. Price, $1.25, net. 

This is a series of simple expository 
sketches, 31 in number, suggestive, helpful, 
devotional. The author attempts, without 
technical discussion, to expand some of 
Paul’s great thoughts and clothe them in 
the language of our own time, so that they 
may thus be seen to have an important 
bearing on present thought and conduct. 
They must do good to the readers. 

FIRST LESSONS IN THE NEW THOUGHT; or, 
The Way to the Ideal Life. By J. W. Wink- 
ley, M. D. James H. West Co.: Boston. 
Price, 60 cents. 

A plain, brief statement concerning men- 
tal healing, its reasons and methods. Like 
most of such publications, it has very 
much with which we tully agree and some 
things to which we decidedly object. It is 
quite right in its empbasis on the fact that 
tranquil, orderly states of mind, such as 
come from love and wisdom, are healthful, 
while the opposite, those affiliated with 
selfishness and ignorance, tend to produce 
bodily disorders, and are both unhealthtul 
and unnatural. There is surely a close 
connection between our bodily health and 
our mental, moral, and spiritual health. 
This needs no labored argument. Weare 
glad, also, that he accepts the fact ol 
matter as well as the fact of mind, 
and considers a denial of the body’s 
existence to be a token of unsound 
mind, of thoss “bereft of reason.’’ We 
cannot follow him, however, when he says 
that * the goodeGod is never displeased 
with His children, can have no feelings but 
pleasurable ones.” We wuch preter the 
Psalmist’s idea of a God who “ hath indig- 
nation every day,’ indignation with sin 
and wrong. According to this author, sin 
is a “form of disease.’’ We count it some- 
thing more than that. Nor do we believe 
that bodily diseases of every kind can be 
cured by a simpleexercise of the mind. 
The author’s closing statement is: ‘*‘ Disso- 
lution trom old age is the only natural 
death;’’ which may, perhaps, be allowed 
under one usage of the term “ natural.’ 


RELIGION: ITS ORIGIN AND ForRMsS. By J. A. 
Maceculloch, J. M. Dent & Co.: London. 
Price, 50 cents. 

This is one of the Temple Primers. The 
subject is handled in a masterly way. In 
the second part condensed sketches are 
given of the religions of Babylon, Egypt, 
China, India, Greece, Rome, Scandinavia, 
Persia, Arabia. The first part deals with 
the ‘‘ Origin of Religion” and kindred dis- 
cussions. The author maps out the course 
of religious development as follows: ‘‘ Man’s 
religious faculty originated a species of 
theism in which the Deity probably had no 
spiritual existence. Next, through various 
causes, Man became aware ot the existence 
of the soul, and imagined that all things, 
animate or inanimate, had souls equally 
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with himself. This animistic philosophy 
gave rise to ghost, nature, and anima) 
worship; and in a degraded torm suggested 
fetichism. At the same time, and prob- 
ably keeping pace with this line of devel- 
opment, further reasoning on the universe 
originated magic. This affected all forms 
of animistic religion, from which, as time 
went on, the various polytheisms were 
evolved. The growth of religion was oiten 
hampered by mythology, as well as by 
magic, but it was also helped by the steady 
growth of ethics; the gods more and more 
became moral governors. Moreover, wher- 
ever a polytheism is tuunded, as a rule, 
one of the gods is looked upon as chiet, 
Here the primitive theism, never quite 
torgotten, is once more revived. Certain 
races, certain higher minds in most races, 
put away polytheism, worship one God 
only, and at Jast stand torth free of all the 
accretions of time.” 

ANCIENT SERMONS FOR MODERN TIMES. By 
Asterius, Bishoo of Amasia, 375 405 A. D 
Translated by Prof. Galusha Auderson and 
Prof. E, J. Goodspeed, of the University of 
Chicago. The Pilgrim Press: Boston. Price, 
60 cents. 

These five sermons, delivered about 
fifteen hundred years ago, are on the 
following topics: “The Rich Man and 
Lazarus,” ** The Unjust Steward,” ** Cov- 
etousness,” ‘“ Divorce,’ ‘The Festival 
of the Calends.’’ Their practical, ethical 
character is readily seen. They are not 
essays, but sermons. The preacher appeals 
to reason, pinches the conscience, ridicules 
folly, shames vice, allures to virtue. He 
has a fine homiletical method, shows rare 
rhetorical skill, a vivid and disciplined 
imagination, great power of expression, 
intense moral conviction. He was a 
faithtul pastor, who earnestly devoted 
himself to the care of his fluck in Asia 





A Limit 
One Thing Food Can’t Do 


Food can’t exactly paint a picture, but 
proper food to restore the daily wear and 
tear on brain and nerves as well as body 
can help. A successful artist says: 

‘**T had been troubled with dyspepsia for 
twenty five years,and my system was so 
run down, I was so w3ak and miserable 
lite was a burden to me, until I madea 
great discovery about food. 

*T am an artist by profession, and at 
that time was painting a large marine 
piece, but being in such poor health I could 
not do justice to it and no matter how often 
I changed it there seemed always some- 
thing wrong. Success lay just out of my 
reach because I did not have the strength 
and vigor of brain as well as bodily 
strength to acoomplish what I knew lay 
within me. 

** Looking around me for help I decided 
to try a food 1 had heard so much about, 
and that was the way I was led to use 
Grape Nuts, and it came at the right time. 
[had hardly given ita fair trial before I 
began to feel so much better, my dyspepsia 
disappeared, and I commenced to feel 
stronger and more vigorous all over, head 
and all, and it was not long betore I was 
back at my work again with renswed 
energy and interest. 

‘*Even more substantial proot of the help 
I got from this food was when I finished 
my painting and putit up for exhibition. 
Critics said it was a masterpiece, and I 
sold it a short time ago at a very good 
price. Before closing I want to mention 
the tact that my mother, in her 85th year, 
keeps strong and in fine spirits on her 
Grape- Nuts.” Name given by Postum Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

Get the little book, “‘ The Road to Well- 
ville,’ in each package. 
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Minor, and was no mean orator. Between 
twenty and thirty of his discourses have 
come down to us, and these five have been 
put into good English with great painstak- 
ing by these two instructors in the Divinity 
School at Chicago. The conditions and 
eustoms prevailing among the common 
people of that remote period are vividly 
presented to us; and we also see the unity 
in thought and spirit of the believers of the 
fourth and twentieth centuries. 


THE LITTLE VANITIES OF MRS. WHITTAKER. 
A Novel. By Joho Strange Winter. Funk « 
Wagnalls: New York. Price, $1, net. 

Since she wrote “ Bootle’s Baby ” thirty 
years ago, the young English girl, who as- 
sumed the name ot John Strange Winter, 
and has since become Mrs. Arthur Stan- 
nard, has put out very many novels which 
bave met with large javor. We do not think 
the present one will particularly increase 
her reputation. Mrs. Whittaker is not 
remarkably attractive, and her ‘little 
vanities’? do not amount to much. She 
gets into much trouble over what she 
thinks is her husband’s infidelity, but this 
proves to have been a misapprehension, 
and all comes out well in the end. 


A PRINCESS IN CALICO. By Edith Ferguson 
Black. The Union Press: Philadelphia. Price, 
75 cents, net. 


This story illustrates how a life ot drudg- 
ery may be made sweet and pleasant by 
the recognition of one’s duties in the home 
lite; and by a cheerful performance of 
them, even though our wishes and desires 
rebel, win others to see and follow the real 
purposes of life. The scene is among New 
England farming people, including a visit 
to Boston relatives, where the ‘* Princess,”’ 
true to her motto, ** Blessed be Drudgery,”’ 
succeeds in pointing out to her indolent 
cousins the way to true happiness by giv- 
ing up luxurious ease for the drudgery of 
home duties in uncongenial surroundings. 


DonnNy’'s CAPTAIN. By E. Livingstone Prescott. 
The Union Press: Philadelphia. Price, 75 
cents, net. 


A beautiful and touching story of a 
child’s influence over a strong man. How 
Donny is led to give his tavor to the Cap- 
tain illustrates the mysterious workings of 
the Holy Spirit, because when the Captain 
has been led out of great temptation into a 
lite ot faith and uprightness the story 
reveals that by his own child’s hand has 
he been saved, although the relationship 
was unknown to either during the struggle 
to overco.ne and rise above temptation. 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL ARITHMETIC. By David 
Eugene Smith, Ph.D. Ginn & Co.: Boston. 
Price, 75 cents. 

Like the author’s *‘ Primary Arithmetic,”’ 
this work follows, in sequence ot topics, the 
best of the courses of study in use by the 
various cities and States. In general, each 
topic is so treated as to give the pupila 
feeling ot reasonable mastery, together 
with the consciousness that it is not com- 
pletely exhausted. This permits, without 
loss of interest, an occasional return to the 
more important subjects, as the child 
passes from grade to grade. In the matter 
ot methods and device, the effort is made 
to adopt the best, always avoiding ex- 
tremes. The exercises are composed otf 
genuine American problems, showing com- 
mon business as it really is today, but 
without presenting subjects too technical 
for the appreciation of boys and girls of 
grammar-school age. 

IN MERRY MEASURE. By Tom Masson. Life 
Publishing Co.: New York. Price, 75 cents. 
The first line in this collection of humor- 

ous and volatile verse is this: ‘‘ My dear, 

your face was meant to kiss,” and almost 
every other poem in it is on the same 
seductive theme. Love and kisses, court- 
ship and wedlock, dancing and card-play- 
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ing, woman’s wiles and weaknesses, are 
the topics on which the fancy of the 
author plays in lightsome mood and merry 
measure. The pictures, by Life’s best art- 
ists, including C. D. Gibson and Allan 
Gilbert, are decidedly attractive. 





Magazines 





— The Methodist Quarterly Review (Church 
South), which Dr. Tigert so ably edits at Nash- 
ville, opens its July number with a picture of 
Bishop McTyeire, then an article by Bishop 
O. P. Fitzgerald on ‘‘'McTyeire as an Editor,” 
followed by “Reminiscences of Cokesbury 
Manpual-Labor School,” written by Rev. H. N. 
McTyeire in 1859. Bishop Galloway’s admir- 
able address on “The South and the Negro,” 
delivered at Birmimgbam, Ala., April 26, 1904, 
is given in full. There are several other excel. 
lent contributions, among them one by Dr. 
G. B. Winton, editor of the Nashville Christian 
Advocate, formerly a missionary in Mexico, on 
Porfirio Diaz, and another by Professor Steven: 
son, Of Vanderbilt, on “The Hammurabi 
Code.” In the editorial department we find an 
appreciative sketch of Sir Edwin Arnold; and 
among the Book Notices, which are always 
good, is a very favorable review of Dr. 8S. R. 
Driver’s ‘Commentary on the Book of Gen- 
esis,” as alsoof Dr. Kent’s “* Narratives of the 
Beginnings of Hebrew History,” and Dr. 
Davidson’s “ Theology of the Old Testxment.”’ 
We are pleased to observe that the editor con- 
demns, as heartilyas did we a short time ago, 
the pretentious and sophistical book by A. 
Lincoln Shute on “The Fatherhood of God,” 
issued recently by our Book Concern and so 
heartily endorsed by Bishop Merrill and some 
of the Advocates. Dr. Tigert calls it a very 
juvenile performance, with much of “ inane 
rhetoric,” and says: “ The only excuse for the 
effrontery of the method is the youth and in- 
experience of the author.” (Smith & Lamar: 
Nashville, Tenn.) 


— The Homiletic Review for August is well 
filled with reading very profitable to the 
preacher. Special interest attaches to the 
award of a ten dollar prize offered some months 
ago for the best sermon outline. The number 
sent in complying with the conditions was 3821. 
Of these Rev. T. E. Cramer, of Littleton, N. H., 
captured the prize, with an outline entitled, 
‘* Treasure within Every Man’s Grasp,” founded 
on the text Ex.4:2:* What is that in thine 
hand?” The three divisions were: ‘“ The 
Employed Handful,” “The Improved Hand- 
ful,’ “‘ The Empowered and Glorified Handful.” 
The second place in the competition was as- 
signed to Rev. Claude R. Shever, of St. Louis, for 
a sermon which, singularly enough, was on 
“The Art of Taking Second Place,’’ the text: 
“He must increase, but I must decrease.’’ 
(Funk & Wagnalis Co. : New York.) 


— The Arena for August (edited by B. O. 
Flower) hasan unusaally good table of contents. 
Dr. Chas. F. Holder discourses on ‘‘ The Chinese 
in America; ” Prof. Frank Parsons addresses 
an open letter to President Roosevelt, respect- 
fully remonstrating against some of his strange 
political departures from what we would natur- 
ally expect in one so upright and independent ; 
Prof. Edwin Maxey explains “* Why we Favor 
Japan in the Present War;” and George W. 
Forbes, from studying the last census tables, 
writes some interesting conclusions concerning 
the * Progress of the Negro.” (Albert Brandt : 
5 Park Square, Buston.) 


— In St. Nicholas for August Mary Ci nstance 
Du Bois begins a serial story entitled, * Elinor 
Arden, Royalist,” which promises well. Gensai 
Murai continues the serial story about the Jap 
anese Merchant Prince, as does B. L. Farjeon 
his ‘*Comedy in Wax.” A baseball story 
called, “The Out Curve,” will appeal to the 
schoolboy readers, and there are plenty of 
pretty things to interest the girls. (Century 
Company : New York.) 


— The August Critic has for a frontispiece a 
picture of Judge Alton B. Parker reading the 
Critic. “The Writing Public,” by H. W. Boyn- 
ton, is a good article. “ Two Views of D’Annun- 
zio” is by Carlo de Fernaro. A humorous 
poem, ‘* Exposed,” is called out by the fact that 
the school board of New Brunswick, N. J., is 
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said to have excluded the teaching of botany in 
schools ** on account of the polygamous habits 
of flowers.’”’ The author greatly laments the 
shaky views of the flowers on matrimonial 
matters, “their shameless Salt-Lake City- 
ness,” and regrets that he must part company 
with them lest he be contaminated by their im- 
propriety and unfitaess for society. (Critic 
Company : 27-29 West 23d St., New York.) 


— In the Bookman for August is a very read- 
able article on ‘* The Reporter for the American 
Newspaper,” by EK. W. Townsend, and one on 
‘* Hawthorne in the Boston Custom House,” by 
Geo. E. Jepson. “ The Psychology of Titles” and 
‘“Woman’s Humor” are well treated. (Dodd, 
Mead & Co. : New York.) 


— The A. M. EH. Church Review for July 
makes a very good appearance. Its special fea- 
ture is a symposium on “ The Disfranchisement 
of the Negro,” to which a numoer of distin- 
guisbed men —C. H. Parkhurst, C. W. Eliot, C. 
Emory Smith, William Hayes Ward, etc.— con- 
tribute, advising them, in the main, tocontinue 
to contend for the franchise on the same terms 
as the whites, which should include a property 
and an educational qualification. 


— The Atlantic Monthly for August has sev- 
eral strong features. There is an address on 
“The Centenary of Hawthorne,” delivered by 
the editor, Bliss Perry, at Bowdoin College; a 
Startling Italian story by Kdith Wharton, en- 
titled, ‘The House of the lead Hand;” acon- 
tribution on “‘ Tutuila,” by David Starr Jordan ; 
and, by George W. Alger, a vigorous exposure 
of the alarming situation which confronts us in 
the matter of “Unpunished Com mercial Crime.” 
Init the author fitly demands that our crim- 
inal courts shall attend to their duty by bring- 
ing to punishment the immense number of 
untouched criminals in high life, should suit- 
ably characterize “ the finance which is crime,” 
and “correct the theory of success.”’ President 
Jordan speaks fairly well of the work of the 
missionaries in Samoa — fully as well az could 
be expected in an Atlantic article — admitting 
that their influence has been “for the most 
part beneficial to the natives;’’ but he regrets 
their introduction of clothing, which he thinks 
has led to pneumonia. He says, also, that the 
Mormon missionaries have been exceedingly 
active of late, and have obtained a firm footing. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: Boston.) 


— The August North American Review has 
an excellent variety of contributions on timely 
topics. Whether Congress can constitutionally 
give the Filipinos independence is discussed, 
pro and con, by different pens. Jane Addams 
writes on the ‘Present Crisis in Trades Union 
Morals;’’ H. H. Bancroft, the Pacific Coast his- 
torian, enlarges on the “ Folly of Cainese Ex- 
clusion ;” Sydney Brooks has a very well con- 
sidered article on ** World Politics;" Reaar-Ad- 
miral Melville treats of the “ Baltic Fieet and 
the Northeast Passage;’’ the late Chariton T. 
Lewis writes of ‘Tae Principle of Probation in 
Prison Reform.” Other topics are: “ British 
Shipping and the State,” “ Automobile Lagisla- 
tion,” ani “Obstacles to Reform in Turkey.” 
(North American Review: Franklin Square, 
New York.) 








A Real Beautifier 


Most ‘‘ medicated”’ soaps 
are nothing but plain soap, 
perfumed; but Glenn’s 
Sulphur Soap is not only 
a fine toilet soap, but con- 
tains enough pure sulphur 
—which is the best thing 
known for beautifying the 
skin—to make the com- 
lexion smooth and free 
rom pimples. 

Insist on having the 
genuine 


Glenn’s 
Sulphur Soap 


asc. acake at all drug stores or mailed for 
goc. by The Charles N. Crittenton Co., 
115 Fulton Street, New York, 
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WHEN THE MASTER COMES 


It the Lord should come in the morning 
As I went about my work, 
The little things and the quiet things 
That a servant cannot shirk. 
Though nobody ever sees them, 
And only the dear Lord cares 
That they always are done ip. the light of 
the sun, 
Would He take me unawares ? 


It my Lord should come at noonday, 
The time of the dust and heat, 
When the glare is white and the air is still 
And the hoot. beats sound in the street ; 
It my dear Lord came at noonday, 
And smiled in my tired eyes, 
Would it not be sweet His look to meet ? 
Would He take me by surprise ? 


It the Lord came hither at evening, 
In the fragrant dew and dusk, 
When the world drops off its mantle 
Ot daylight like a husk, 
And flowers in wondertul beauty, 
And we told our hands and reat, 
Would His touch ot my hand, His lowcom- 
mand, 
Bring me unhoped. for zest? 


Why do I ask and question ? 
He is ever coming to me, 
Morning and Loon and evening, 
It I have but eyes to see, 
And the daily loads grow lighter, 
The daily cares grow sweet. 
The Master is near, the Master is here, 
I have only to sit at His feet. 


— British Weekly. 





ART AT THE WORLD’S FAIR 


ll 
JEANNETTE M. DOUGHERTY. 
B. J. Blommers 


INCE the Columbian Exposition the 
popular taste for modern Dutch art 
has been cultivated, and it is pleasing to 
hear the comments upon the pictures and 
to see how people linger before them. 
Some of the most attractive paintings in 
the Holland exhibit are those by B. J. 
Blommers, prominent in the school of 
painters made eminent by Josef Israel. 
Other well-known names are the Maris 
brothers, Anton Mauve, Mesdag Artz 
Neuhuys, and C, P. Gruppe, the Amer- 
ican artist. 

In the main gallery of Holland’s exhibit 
isa delightful picture by Blommers — a 
fine view of the ocean. The gray sweep 
of water breaks into billows along the 
beach. Inthe surf a man is fishing with 
a crab-net. Near by in the sand stands a 
horse and two-wheeled cart. Two chil- 
dren stand beside the cart feeling their 
own importance in the work as the boy 
watches the horse and holds in his hands 
the loose lines. The water rolls over the 
boy’s bare feet, but the smal! sister is pro- 
tected by tiny wooden shoes that look 
like little boats on her feet. The deep 








BETTER THAN SPANKING 


Spanking does not cure children of urine 
difficulties. It it did, there would be but few 
eblidren that would doit. There is a constitu- 
tional cause for this. Mrs. M. Summers, Box 
193, Notre Dame, Ind., will send her home treat 
ment to any motber. She asks no money. 
Write hertoday if your children trouble you in 
this way. Don’t blame the child. The chances 
are it can’t help ii. 
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calm of the sea, the real enjoyment of 
toil, the companionship of the children, 
are all portrayed with helpful and inspir- 
ing beauty. 

In Gallery 37 is an interesting picture 
showing a corner of asimple room. Near 
the window the mother sits busily em- 
ployed in mending a garment. A little 
child stands beBide the table, on which is 
a red doll that the father is dancing for 
the little one’s amusement. 

The most charming picture of Blommers 
in delicate color and tender sentiment is a 
water-color in Gallery 36. This is a view 
of the ocean in one of its quietest and 
happiest moments. A faint blush of 
morning glow tinges the sky, and the soft 
blue sea stretches away to the horizon, 
Along the sandy beach are tufts of low 
grass. Back quite a distance from the 
beach stand two young women, one with 
her Knitting in her hands, and the other 
holding a baby in her arms, while another 
child clings to her skirts. The woman 
with the children gazes out over the beach 
where little folks are dimly seen surf-bath- 
ing. The quaint costumes of the peasants, 
with their close-fitting white caps, give a 
picturesque charm to the pretty scene. 

Mr. Blommers has been visiting in this 
country of late, making a tour of the 
principal Eastern and Western cities on 
his way to St. Louis. A recent number of 
the New York 7imes quotes the artist as 
saying: ‘‘I have always wandered to 
Paris, to London, to Seotland — and here 
at last I am in America, where I have so 
often longed to be! I have reason to feel 


!at home in the United States, for since 


the Centennial at Philadelphia my pic- 
tures have found the kindest reception 
over here. At the Columbian Exposition 
our Holland painters met with a most 
gratifying success. Though [ know that 
Americans have appreciated my work 
these many years, | cannot help being 
startled when, in a land so far away from 
my quiet home, I come upon a show 
window and see in it one of my pictures. 
Do what I will, it gives me a start.”’ 

Mr. Blommers is described as a “ sturdy 
figure, a handsome, rugged face, with 
white imperiab and flowing hair.’’ The 
Times relates that when the artist was 
questioned as to what most impressed 
him, he laughed, and said: “‘ You will 
say I drag in Holland whatever you ask 
me ; but if you really want frankness, the 
thing that strikes me most on meeting 
you Americans is this : Whenever I find 
one who has been in Holland, heexpresses 
his delight with my little country. There, 
that is what has pleased me more than 
the financial good that has come to me 
from your picture buyers and collectors.” 

Attention is called to how the clearness 
of our atmosphere impresses a man ‘ ac- 
customed to study outdoors and register 
on canvas the infinite softness and thick- 
ness of the vapor-laden air of the North 
Sea ;’’ and to the contrast of our bustling 
cities with the “ lonely stretches of dunes 
and ocean at Scheveningen where Mr. 
Blommers makes his home. There he 
paints those sunny, out-of-door figures of 
peasants and of the children of tishermen 
for which he has been long famous, 
figures bathed in sunlight against shim- 
mering distances Of sea and the soft blue 
and fleecy skies of Holland.”’ 


Chicago, Ill. 
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WHITEFIELD’S HYMNS 
REV. BENJAMIN COPELAND. 


N the wide interest awakened through- 
out the church in the general sub- 
ject of hymnology by the expectation of 
the early appearance of the new Hymnal 
ordered by the General Conference, the 
writer hopes that a kindly welcome will 
be extended to the following contribution 
concerning George Whitefield’s hymus. 
Not hymns of his own making (though 
some of his mending) ; but, to be exact, 
“ A Collection of Hymns for Social Wor- 
ship, more particularly designed for the 
Use of the Tabernacle and Chapel Con- 
gregations in London.’’ Such is the title 
of Whitefield’s hymn-book — the eight- 
eenth edition of which appeared in 1773, 
and the twenty sixth in 1781. 
The ‘ Preface,’”’ in Whitefield’s own 
hand, is characteristically frank and 
hearty : 


CouRTEo"S READER: If thou art ac- 
quainted with the Divine Life, I need not 
inform thee that altho’ all the Acts and 
Examples of Devotion are sweet and de- 
lighttul, yet we never resemble the Blessed 
Worshippers above more than when we 
are joining together in public Devotions, 
and with hearts and lips unteigned singing 
Praises to Him who sitteth upon the throne 
forever. 

Consequently, Hymns composed for 
sach a Purpose ought to abound much in 
Thanksgiving, and to be ot such a Nature 
that all who attend may joinin them with- 
out being obliged to sing Lies, or not sing 
at all. Upon this Pian the tollowing Col- 
lection of Hymns is founded. They are 
intended purely tor Social Worship, and so 
altered in some particulars that I think all 
may safely concur in using them. They 
are short, because I think that three or 
four Stanzas, with a Doxology, are suffi- 
cient to be sung at one time. I am no 
great friend to long Sermons, long Prayers, 
or long Hymns. They generally weary in- 
stead of edifying, and theretore, I think, 
should be avoided by those who preside in 
any public Worshipping Assembly. Be. 
sides,as the generality of those who re- 
ceive the Gospel are commonly the Poor ot 
the Flock, I have studied Cheapness as 
well as Conciseness. Much in a little is 
what God gives usin His Word. And the 
more we imitate such a Method in our pub- 
lic Performances and Devotions, the nearer 
we come up to the Pattern given us in the 
Mount. 

I think myself justified in publishing 
some Hymns by way of Dialogue for the 
Use of the Society, because something like 
it is practiced in our Cathedral Churches ; 
but much more so because the Celestial 
Choir is represented in the Book of Reve- 
lations answering one another in their 
heavenly Anthems. 

That we may all be inspired and warmed 
with a like divine Fire whilst singing be- 





A Plain Statement — What the Com- 
bination Oil Cure did for 
Mr. Morrison 


Tarentum, Pa., July 7, 1904. 
Dr. D. M. Bye Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 4 -” 
DEAR SIRS — Mr. Paul Morrison, of Hite, Pa., 
asked me to write to you again and tell you 
toat the cancer, which was on his jaw, is out 
and the place is healed nicely. There is a de- 
pression where the cancer was, bui it does not 
look bad and will not leave a large scar. He 
told me to thank you Kindly for your services 
and the Interest you took in his case, 
Respessaliy ours, 
RS. ROBERT KENNEDY, 
No. 515 East 9th Ave., Tarentum, Pa. 


There is absolutely no need of the knife or 
burning plaster, no need of pain or disfigure- 
ment. The Combination Oil ee for cancers is 
soothing and balmy, safe and sure. Write for 
free buok to the Originator’s Office, Dr. D. M. 
Bye Co., Drawer 505, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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low, and be translated after Death to join 
with them in singing the Song oi Moses 
and the ,Lamb above, is the earnest Prayer 
of, Courteous Reader, 
Thy ready Servant, 
For Christ’s Sake, 
G. W. 

The ‘‘ dialogue’ idea, which White- 
field so set his heart upon, would scarcely 
be feasible in these days when there is 
neither male nor female, but a general 
and universal mix-up everywhere both in 
work and worship. But in the good old 
days when, in love-feast, class, and 
prayer-meeting, the brothers and sisters 
sat and knelt apart, it must have been in- 
spiring to hear the following hymn (per- 
haps Whitefield’s contribution to the 
‘ Songs of the Sanctuary ’’) as it came in 
alternate lines of heart-moving melody 
from the lips of the faithful assembled for 
the worship of God in the lesser or larger 
services of the ‘‘ Tabernacle.’ Hark ! as 
‘* the sisters ’’ raise the opening notes : 


‘* Brethren, sing ! ’tis right you should ; 
Sing our Saviour’s precious blood.” 


Answering, ‘‘ the brethren ”’ say : 


** Daughters of Jerusslem, 
Join we willingly the theme.”’ 


Now let us follow them, as 


** Each soul mounteth higher 
In a chariot of fire,”’ 


in the rapturous whirlwind of praise : 


‘* Shout for joy, ye happy men ! 
Lo ! for you the Lamb was slain, 
Highly favor’d women, praise 
Jesus in celestial lays.” 


And so, with increasing volume of vic- 
torious song, they sweep onward to the 
doxology of the fifth stanza : 


** Worthy, holy Lamb, art Thou, 
Praise to have, and honour, too ; 
Worthy, Thou, of bliss and pow’r, 
Now, henceforth, and evermore! ”’ 


Forgetting his counsel about ‘' long ser- 
mons, long prayers, and long hymns,’’ in 
the delight he finds in his ‘ dialogue ”’ 
idea (an idea singularly suitable to his 
dramatic make-up), he introduces a hymn 
of nine stanzas, ia which production he 
attempts to popularize the majestic Te 
Deum of the cathedral service. Another 
interesting feature is a hymn of four 
stanzas entitled, ‘‘ Distinguishing Love; 
or, Angels Punished and Man Saved,” in 
which he has a good chance at Wesley’s 
Arminianism, With a free hand he at- 
tempts the improvement of several of 
Charles Wesley’s more familiar hymns, 
and even ventures to tamper with one of 
John Weeley’s best translations from the 
rich treasury of German psalmody. 
Wtiat Wesley thought of these and 
similar attempts to revise his and espe- 
cially his brother’s hymns, the reader 
may judge by a single sentence from his 
famous preface to the hymn-book of 
1779: ‘I must beg of them one of these 
two favours—either to let them stand 
just as they are, to take them for better, 
for worse ; or to add the true reading in 
the margin or at the bottom of the page, 
that we may no longer be accountable 
either for the nonsense or doggerel of 
other men.’’ Wesley had a very high 
opinion of Whitefield’s piety, and greatly 
admired his oratorical ability, but he 
pitied his poor taste and poorer literary 
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talent. But, faulty as it is, there is a 
hearty flavor in Whitefield’s compara- 
tively uncultured ‘ Collection,’”? which 
commends it to our more generous moods. 
Let us close our hasty atudy of his long- 
forgotten: ‘‘ hymns” with the following 
stanza from a selection which he entitles : 
“ A Warm Coal for a Cold Heart :”’ 


** Musing on my habitation, 
Musing on my heavenly home, 
Fills my soul with holy longing ; 
Come, my Jesus, quickly come ! 
Vanity is all I see; 
Lord! I long to be with Thee.,”’ 


Homesick for heaven !—even when 
his fame, as the matchless orator of the 
‘* Great Awakening’’ resounded through- 
out Great Britain and beat upon our own 
seaboard, from Maine to Georgia, like the 
sound of many waters. 


Geneseo, N. Y. 





** Lincoln the Prohibitionist ’’ 


HE temperance principles of Abraham 
Lincoln have been repeatedly at- 
tacked in the liquor papers of the country, 
some of them going so tar as to assert that 
Lincoln at one time served as a bartender 
in a country store. Refutation has been 
made times without number through the 
press and trom the public platform by 
close friends of the great emancipator. One 
of these friends, Major M. B. Ma4rwin, re- 
cently delivered a powerful address on 
* Lincoln, the Prohibitionist,” at the First 
Congregational Church of Evanston. In 
1854 Major Merwin was campaigning in 
Illinois for a State prohibitory law when 
he met Mr. Lincoln for the first time. Of 
that meeting, he says: 


“*Lineoln! Lincoln! Lincoln!’ cried the 
members of the Illinois legislature after I had 
finished my speech on ‘ The Maine Law,’ which 
I had come a thousand miles to explain to 
them. I didn’t know who Lincoln was, but fol- 
Jowed every one’s eyes toa low chair down in 
front, where sat the most extraordinary speci- 
men of a man I ever saw. He slowly got up, 
unfolding like a jacknife his arms and long 
legs. I thought him a wild specimen of a West- 
erner, but inside of fifteen minutes he talked 
more temperance, and more prohibition, and 
more law than I had ever heard in all my life. 
When he had finished he reached out his long 
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arm, tapped me on the shoulder, and said: 
‘Come home with me.’ What sort of a home, 
thought I, would such a man have? Before I 
dared accept I asked advice of my friend, who 
said: ‘Most certainly; if Mr. Lincoln invites 
you, go.’ We were barely inside of his door, 
and even before he asked me to be seated, he 
wanted to know if 1 had a copy uf the Maine 
Law with me. I had, and we spent until 4 
o’clock in the morning discussing its features.” 


Mr. Lincoln had studied the liquor prob- 
lem for years. He had written a pledge — 
now used by the Lincoln Legion, a well- 
known temperance organization — which 
he presented to his friends and acquaint- 
ances for signature on every possible occa- 
sion. He had devoted all his energies to 
combating the liquor power by the force of 
moral suasion, and he now recognized the 
tact that the drinkmaker and the drink- 
seller must be dealt with as well as the 
drunkard. He accepted the Maine Law as 
the solution of the problem, and spent 
weeks in stumping the State in its behalf. 
The following quotations are trom his 
speeches delivered at that time : 


‘* This legalized liquor traffic as carried on in 
the salocns and grog-shops, is the great tragedy 
of civilization. The saloon has proved itself to 
be the greatest foe, the most blighting curse, 
that has ever found a home in our modern civ- 
ilization, and this is the reason why I am a po- 
litieal prohibitionist. Prohibition brings the 
desired result. It suppresses the saloon by law. 
It stamps and brands the saloonkeeper as a 
criminal in the sight of God and man. 

‘By )icensing the saloon we feed with one 
hand the fires of appetite we are striving to 
quench with the other. While this state of 
things continues, let us Know that this war is 
all our own — both sides of it — until this guilty 
connivance of our own actions shall be with- 
drawn, I ama prohibitionist because prohibi- 
tion destroys destruction.” 


The prohibitory amendment was defeated 
in Illinois, but Mr. Lincoln never changed 
his opinion concerning it. A short time 
before his death he said to his friend: ‘“‘ Mer- 
win, after recoastruction the next great 
work before us is the prohibition of the 
liquor traffic in all the States and Territo- 
ries.’’ — Union Signal. 














Elastic Laid Cotton 


The cotton mattresses now so extensively 


advertised as ‘‘ elastic felt ’’ at $15 are dupli- 
cated by us for $13.50, delivered at any 
home in New England. 


We do not ask you to believe the state- 


ment that any laid cotton mattress can be 
as good as if made of !ive curled horse hair. 
For it is not true! But these elastic cotton 
mattresses are unquestionably preferable to 
a cheap mixed or pig hair mattress costing 
from $9 to $12. 

Our price of $13.50 is for the full size, 4 ft. 6 in. wide, 6 ft. 4 in. long, made in the 
best manner, guaranteed to be superior to the $15 advertised mattress. 

A personal inspection of both styles as we show them —cut open and laid side 
by side in our warerooms — will prove this superiority. 








Paine Furniture Co. 


Rugs, Draperies and Furniture 


48 CANAL ST.. BOSTON 
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Deaconess Day at Ocean Grove 


For many years the anniversary of the 
Woman’s Home Missionary Society has been 
one of the marked and interesting features of 
the great summer assembly at Ocean Grove. 
The Society covers many lines of Christian 
work, but one day of the anniversary is always 
set apait for the Deaconess Work of Metbodism 
under the special care of the Society. This is 
fitting, as the Society has connected with it 
one-third of the deaconess work of worid- wide 
Methodisra, and, outside of the German deacon- 
ess work, one half of the deaconess work of the 
United States. All deaconess work in Meth- 
odism is united under the general direction of 
the Board of Bishops, known as the General 
Deaconess Board, but it has developed along 
five general lines: 1. Deaconess work in Ger- 
many —the original deaconess movement in 
Methodism. 2. Deaconess work in the German 
Methodist Epitcopal Church in America. 3. 
Deaconesses in India, China and Malaysia 
under Conferences and under the care of the 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society. 4. Dea- 
coness institutions governed locally, each in- 
dependent one of another. 5. The deaconess 
work of the Woman’s dome Missionary 
Society. 

The morning session of August 4 was presided 
over by Miss Henrietta A. Bancroft, field secre- 
tary of the Deaconess Bureau, who bas recently 
returned from a tour of inspection of institu- 
tions on the Pacific Coast, including attendance 
at the Geners! Conference at Los Angeles. The 
feature of the morning session was the excellent 
address of Rev. Dr. C. W. Gallagher, president 
of the Lucy Webb Hayes National Training 
School at Washington, D.C., on * Deaconess 
Training — its Importance, its Needs.” The 
discussion of the subject of ** Deaconess Work 
for Children ’’ was conducted by Miss Janet E. 
Kemp, an associate with Dr. Gallagher. She 
was aided by Miss Lawton, from the Brooklyn 
Deaconess Home, and by Miss Whipple and 
Miss Bateman of the Philadelphia Home, and 
Miss Henry of the Bsltimore Home. Rev. Dr. 
J. H. Boyd, of Jersey City, also took an able 
part in tbe discussion. “ The Practical Work 
of the Baltimore Deaconess Home” was the last 
subject of the morning session. The Baltimore 
Deaconess Home is a well-established, success- 
ful work, and, under the blessing of God, its 
success is largely due tothe devoted leadership 
of Mrs. Jobn Neff. Miss Henry’s paper well 
illustrated the breadth of vision obiainable by 
a deaconess alive to tne conditions of the poor 
and ignorant in a large city, and the best 
methods of application of the service of love 
and mercy. 

The afternoon session was presided over by 
Rev. Dr. C. W. Gallagher. Miss Beale, the te- 
loved superintendent of the Jersey City Dea- 
coness Home, conducted the devotional exer- 
cises. Mrs. D. B. Street, of Washington, D. C.,a 
leader among Methodist women and president 
of the Hospital Guild, told of the excellent work 
that this Guild bas accomplished for Sibley 
Hospital during this last year. 

The evening’s discussion was led by Miss Ber- 
tha Sanford, field worker of the National Train- 
ing School at Washington. Miss Sanford is the 
type of woman that we desire in deaconess 
service. A graduate of Smith College, of a law 
school, of the National Training School both in 
its Bible and bospital course, she has given her- 
self with untiring devotion to Christ’s work for 
humanity. The subject under discussion was: 
“ What Activities should a Deaconess Home 
Comprise?’ Participating in this discussion 
were Miss Dixon, from the Brooklyn Deaconess 
Home, Miss Miner, late superintendent of the 
Denver Deaconess Home, and Miss Beale, of 
Jersey VUity. The chief features of the discus- 
Sion were the development of the deaconess 
idea—the modern deaconess — first, a trained 
worker; second, a woman of resources; third, 
the soul-winner. 

It was with pleasure thut the audience heard 
the speech of Rev. A. W. Byrt, of Brooklyn, a 
student and a worker in the cause of city evan- 
gelization, On the subject, * Relation of City 
Evangelization to Deaconess Work.’ He was 
most emphatic in urging the building up of 
churches rather than substituting missions in 
their places. Among the distressed and poor in 
crowded sections in the downtown part of 
large cities missions are essential; but the mis- 
sion can never attract the respectable working 
people. He advocated placing well equipped 
churches irc all parts of large cities — churches 
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that in their construction and appointments 
would attract the destitute, the needy, and de- 
graded. He would have the deaconesses con- 
fine their labors to the poor churches, for the 
wealthy ones are sufficiently equipped to carry 
on their work by themselves, and the deaconess 
should be reserved for places whcre otherwise 
workers cannot be found. 

The evening session was presided over by 
Bishop J. N. FitzGerald, who is chief in charge 
of Ocean Grove. The devotional exercises 
were led by Miss Sanford, and Miss Kemp gave 
an admirable address on ‘' The Deaconess and 
Sociological Problems.” She beld the attention 
of ber audience closely. The deaconess has the 
privilege of being called into close contact with 
the world. She seeks to repair and improve 
some of the existing conditions in the home 
life. She deals with the problems of tbe family. 
The poverty of many homes, she stated, may 
come from a variety of causes— may be the 
result of inherited weakness, intemperance, or 
extravagance. The problem of such cases is 
more than one of money — it is one of char- 
acter, and cannot, therefore, be met by the giv- 
ing of money. The motto for the deaconess 
must be, ‘No alms, but friends.’’ she must 
show herself willing to be a member of any 
family. Sbe must consider the family as a 
unit, including father, mother, and children — 
the father and mother as grown brothers and 
sisters. In every case of poverty and suffering 
the father should be appealed to; he is the 
bread-winoer. If we do not this, then we make 
the road to pauperism sbort and easy. It is as 
sumed that the work of the deaconess has two 
points of contact with the family: First, the 
relief of financial sn‘fering ; second, the giving 
of instruction. She should also be interested 
in the social conditions and recreations of each 
home;and some plan should be devised by 
which individu | help should give someiuing 
in returao, and thus be taught .he law of mutual 
helpfulness. 

The address of Bishop L. B Wilson was deep. 
ly appreciated by this Ocean Grove audience, 
who had often heard him in the past. Simple, 
straightforward, devoted and earnest, Bishop 
Wilson, in his quiet, manly dignity, bids fair 
to take the place among the people of Methbo- 
dism filled by our beloved Bishop Ninde. He is 
a manu whom all can approach feeling sure ofa 
kind, brotherly greeiing, and his sympathy 
and good-will will be swift in response to all 
who come to him for aid. He dwelt, in his ad- 
dress, upon the dignity of wifehood, woman- 
hood, and sisterhood, and through these rela 
tions in the family woman is an interpreter of 
God. Cradled infancy, inquisitive childhood, 
and growing youth conceive tbeir glorious 
com prehension of divine truth as they see it in- 
terpreted in motherhood ; but the worid must 
be saved by motherhood — made such by grace. 
In a large sense the world is orphaned, and 
poverty is in every creature — poverty of the 
heart. The hunger of the human heart for 
mother love is manifest in the Catholic concep- 
tion of the Madonna, and we have no right to 
deprive the Catholic of this Madonna and 
Child, which to them is the highest conception 
of love, unless we can lift these people toa 
higher place, where they can say: 


«My God is reconciled, His pardoning voice I 
hear.” 


Womanhood reaches its highest point of dignity 
when for the sake of Jesus Christ it renounces 
its own will and adopts the world, which needs 
s0 much to be mothered. Tactful, tender, tire- 
less womanhood goes out into the world with 
the high mission of service, and shall receive 
its due reward in the day when you and I! shall 
press through the gates into “ the City.” 





A Word of Appreciation 


REV. OTIS E. THAYER, 


I feel confident the editor will permit me a 
little space in our excellent HERALD for a few 
words concerning that noble man of God, 
Jefferson Hascall. Ever will his name be to me 
“as ointment poured forth.” Iam one of the 
large number whom he, in unison with two oth- 
ers of precious memory — Loranus Crowell and 
Pardon T. Kenney —and Daniel Dorchester, 
still with us, “ helped into Conference.’ How 
com plete and very sweet was his manifestation 
of “loving Kindness toall!” How graciously 
he replied, as I trembliugly said, *‘ I would like 
to enter the work,” “I have just the place for 
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you.” It was West Medway, where the pas 
tor, Rev. C. W. Wilder, had just accepted a cal) 
to educational work. The cover portrait of Mr. 
Hascall inthe HERALD is * just perfect.” On, 
how noble and good he looks! As my eyes 
rested upon it, [said: * He ought to have been 
elected Bishop.’”’ Then, thought I, he had no 
need of earthly ordination, for the heavenly 
election was his from the first. 


East Woodstock, Conn. 





American Anti-Saloon League 
Convention 


The American Anti-Saloon League is to hola 
its annual convention at Columbus, Onio, this 
year. The dates are Nov. 1618, inclusive. The 
following isa partial list of the talent already 
engaged for this great meeting: Bishop Luther 
B. Wilson,-of Baltimore, president of the 
League; Rev. George R. Stuart, of Tennessee ; 
Congressman Charies EK. Littlefield, of Maine ; 
Rev. Louis Albert Banks, D. D., of New Yorg ; 
Rev. E. 8S. Chapman, D. D., of California ; Hon. 
John J. Woolley, of Chicago; Rev. G. W. Young, 
D. D., of Kentucky ; and Rev. Howard H. Rus- 
sell, D. D., of New York. 

Tbe convention proper is to be preceded by a 
six days’ conference of the State superintend- 
ents and field workers of the League, to be 
held at Columbus also. This conference is in 
reality to bea“ School of Methods,” where the 
most approved plaps of League work will be 
set forth and discussed, and where each worker 
can have the benefit of the experience and 
methods in operation throughout the entire 
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Free from the Slugger Brought Out 
a Fact 


** During the time I was a cottee drinker,’’ 
says an Iowa woman, “[ was nervous, had 
spells with my heart, smothering spells, 
headache, stomach trouble, liver and kid- 
ney trouble. I did not know tor years 
what made me have those spells. I would 
trequently sink away as though my last 
hour had come, 

* For twenty-seven years I suffered thus 
and used bottles of medicine enough to set 
up a drug store — capsules and pills and 
everything I heard of. Spent !ots of money 
but I was sick nearly all the time. Some- 
times I was so nervous I could not hold 
a plate in my hands; and other times I 
thought I would surely die sitting at the 
table. 

“This went on until about two years ago, 
when one day I did not use any coffee and 
Inoticed T was not so nervous, and told my 
husband about it. He had been telling me 
that it might be the coffee, but I said, * No, I 
have been drinking coffee all my lite, and 
it cannot be.’ But aiter this [ thought I 
would try and do without it and drink hot 
water. I did this tor several days, but got 
tired of the hot water and went to drinking 
coffee, and as soon as I began coffee again I 
was nervous again. This proved that it 
was the coftee that caused my troubles. 

“We had tried Postum, but had not made 
itright and did not likeit, but now I de- 
cided to give it another trial, so I read the 
directions on the package caretully and 
made it after these directions, and it was 
simply delicious; so we quit coffee tor 
good, and the results are wondertul. Be- 
fore I could not sleep, but now I go to bed 
and sleep sound; am not a bit nervous 
now, but work hard and can walk miles. 
Nervous headaches are gone, my heart does 
not bother me any more like it did, and I 
don’t have any ot the smothering spells ; 
and would you believe it? I am getting 
fat. We drink Postum now and nothing 
else, and even my husband’s headaches 
have disappeared ; we both sleep sound 
and healthy now, and that’s a blessing.’’ 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. 

Look for the book, ** The Road to Well- 
ville’ in each package. 
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country. Much of the success of the Anti-Saloon 
League mcvement is due to these annual con- 
ferences of the men in the fleld, where the best 
methods of work have been discussed systemat 
ically and in detail, and those found to be most 
successful have been uniformly put in opera- 
tion. All ministers and temperance workers 
desiring to be present and participate in this 
«« School of Methods ”’ will be welcome. 

Arrangements are being made for reduced 
fare on the railroads for the convention. Those 
desiring further information should write to 
General Superintendent P. A. Baker, 610 New 
Hayden Building, Columbus, Ohio. 





THE CONFERENCES 


MAINE CONFERENCE 


Lewiston District 


Mechanic Falls and Minot. — Rev. F. C. Nor- 
cross and family have had afew weeks’ outing, 
a part of which they spent with their friends in 
Winthrop. We were with this people on Sun- 
day, July 24. It wasaduli day, but we had the 
privilege of speaking to 80 different persons. 
Mr. Norcross and family are heid in high re- 
pute. Congregationalists, Baptists and Metho- 
dists unite in anion meetings on Tuesday even- 
ings during the summer. Oid Mr. Titus, of 
Minot Corner, died Sunday afternoon. 


Rumford Falls.—The weather was warmer, 
the streets were drier, and the fields were green- 
er, than when we were here at Conference 
lime. Friends came in unexpectedly wuoere we 
were to be entertained, so us the guest of Hon. 
Waldo Pettingill we were entertained at Hotel 
Rumitord. The eldersof the olden time did not 
have a room witb a private bath, and all the ta- 
ble luxuries that the season affords, and on Mon- 
day morning bave a good-sized check placed in 
their hand! Who is it that says the former 
times were better than these? Rey. G. A. Mar- 
tin, the pastor, was ordained an elder in the 
church where he is pastor, On Sunday, April 4, 
by Bishop Vincent. On Sunday, June 5. he ad- 
ministered the sacraments of the Supper and 
of baptism, and received 11 into the church. 
The cash salary bas been advanced to $1,200, 
and the house rent to $300; $800,has been raised 
to prepare the church to receive a fine pipe or- 
gan whicb is to be presented; $100 has been 
spent in touching upthe parsonage. The Sun- 
day-sclool is forging ahead finely, and has al- 
ready reacued an average of 100. A large num- 
ber of aaults atlend,ana the primary depart- 
ment isa model, It hasa Home Department 
and a Cradie Roll. The League is doing well. 
All bills are paid to date. Sometimes as many 
as forty Cuairs are placed in the aisies to accom- 
modate the people, and this is irue at the or- 
ainary service. (Not many of our churches 
are bothered (?) inthis way!) Mr. Martin and 
wite have been spending céheir vacation at 
his home in Guilford. 


Rumford. — We were with this people, Sunday 
evening, July 3l. A good congregation con- 
vened in the Grange Hall. (A steel ceiling is 
being put into the church, and other improve- 
menis are to be made.) The singing was good, 
reports hopeful, and the outlook promising. 
Rey. H. C. Munson and wife think they are 
serving an exceedingly kind and appreciative 
people. 

Buckfsield. — Subscriptions are being received 
for funds to repair the church. If any who read 
this havea little of the Lord’s money that they 
Wish to invest wisely and safely, please send it 
to Rey. J.S. Prince. You will make no mistake, 
A little one bas come to the parsonage. He 
probably will never be a king, but he isa Prince 
anyway; and we have no doubt he already 
takes a hand in ruling. Mr. and Mrs. Prince 
are deservedly popular. 


South Waterford and Sweden. — The ceiling of 
the church at Sweien has been sheathed in 
fine style with bard pine; the walis have been 
papered, and the pews and other woodwork 
painted; the wing pews have been removed 
from one side of the pulpit, the platform ex- 
tended, and a commodious choir gallery made, 
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anda new carpet has been laid. It is now very 
pretty. So much work was given, and the 
whole was done so economically, that the 
amount of money expended did not much ex- 
ceed $150. And this part of the charge intends 
to raise $200 towards the pastor’s salary. The 
reopening occurred, Aug. 7. [t was an ideal 
day. More than fifty were present at South 
Waterford in the morning, and more than sixty 
at Sweden in the afternoon. Mrs. Howard 
superintends the Sunday-school at South Water- 
ford. The parsonage has been painted and 
papered throughout, and this, with the fine new 
furniture, makes a pleasant and cosy home. 
The stable has been shingled. Rev. J. B. How- 
ard was a providential man. 


Personal. — Capt. Levi Marston, of Yarmouth, 
a stalwart sea captain and a stalwart Methodist, 
was buried, Aug. 5. Revs, Robert Lawton and 
C. A. Brooks, former pastors, assisted Pastor 
Bryant in the service. 


We recently, in company with Rev. J. B. 
Howard, made a very pleasant call on Rev. 
Truman Perry, pastor of the Congregational 
church at Waterford. He is a brother of the 
late Hon. J. J. Perry, a prominent Methodist 
layman and an ex-Congressman. Mr. Perry is 
in advanced life, and is a courtly gentleman of 
the old school. 


Miscellaneous. — What a restful hour that was 
as we lay down in the tall, soft grass in the rear 
of the Rumford parsonage, on the banks of the 
Androscoggin River! The surface was quiet 
acd smooth, and refiected as in a mirror the 
foliage on the sloping banks. Swallows were 
darting here and there, and frequently dipping 
the tips of their wings in the water ; fishes were 
occasionally jumping for insects. The sun was 
sinking towards the horizon. There was no 
screech of the locomotive, no clatter of the trol- 
ley car, and no thumping automobile. The 
tinkling of the cow-bells in neighboring pas- 
tures, anda little later the plaintive notes of the 
whippoorwill in the near-by woods, were a 
forcible reminder of our childhood days and 
village home. 


That Picture. — In a room where we recently 
lodged a picture was hanging on the wall. We 
at once recognized it as that of the lady who 
prepared and served the dinner that we ate the 
first Sunday that we spent on our first charge. 
She bas long been at rest. Her husband atiil 
lives, an honored veteran of the Civil War. He 
was severely wounded, and was given up to 
die, and nearly forty years ago we were sent for 
to officiate at his funeral. So far that funeral 
has been postponed! We hope it will be for 
years to come. A.S. L. 


Portland District 


Old Orchard, — We are in the midst of a series 
of camp-meetings held here. “An Old-time 
Camp-meeting’’ opened up July 8, under the 
leadership of Evangelist Wm. J. Cozens.c This 
was followed by the Christian Workers’ Con- 
vention, which was the l6th annual session, 
under the wise management of Dr. L. B. Bates, 
of Boston, who gave an address on each Sabbath 
morning. The subject of the first was, “ Our 
f Nation’s Peril and Deliverance;” the second, 
“Is the Church Losing Power?” On the first 
Sunday afternoon Dr. Smith Baker spoke on 
** Christian Citizenship,” and with no uncertain 
sound. The second Sunday afternoon was oc- 
cupied by Dr. Francis E. Clark,-who spoke of 
his gospel tour around the world. Dr. L. 7. 
Townsend gave five Biblical lectures and 
preached once, much to the instruction and 
edification of the people. Dr. Parkhurst, editor 
of Z1Ion’s HERALD, favored us with his pres- 
ence and gave usa grand sermon of the old- 
lime type upor the consecration of our whole 
being to God. The meeting was helpful, and 
proved a great blessing to those who gave them- 
selves to the services. 

The W.C. T. U. Institute followed in the wake 
ofthis convention. Mrs. L. M.N. Stevens could 
not be present, but there was no lack of talent 
to supply the vacancy. The meeting was full 
of enthusiasm from first to last. The ladies of 
the Home and Foreign Missionary Societies 
found time to crowd in a day in the interest of 
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each society. Ai the meeting of the latter an 
hour was given to the Standard B2arers. Mrs. 
Ina Moses Cully, of South America, and Miss 
Bender and: Miss Nichols gave excellent ad- 
dresses touching their work. At the Home 
Missionary meeting Mrs. Anna Oastott, Con- 
ference corresponding secretary, led the chil- 
dren’s service ; Mrs. Helen Benson spoke of the 
work of the Deaconess Home in Portland; and 
Mrs. B.C. Wentworth gave an account of her 
recent trip to Salt Lake City, and of what she 
saw and heard of Mormonism. At the ciosing 
service Rev. Mr. Miller, field secretary of the 
Reform Bureau, gave a stirring address. 

At the present writing Dr. A. B. Simpson aad 
his people are here. Ths attendance is large, 
but not so large asin former yeirs. We are 
sure that the people attend these meetings 
largely because the deeper spiritual life is em- 
phasized. 

The next meeting of the season will be the 
National Holiness Association, Aug. 1929, 
under the leadership of the president, Rev. C. J. 
Fowler. Some of us remember when Revs. 
John Inskip, Wm McDonald, Alfred Cookman, 
George Pratt, Caarles Munger, ani meno of that 
type held great national meetings here for the 
promotion of holiness, which ware a great 
blessing to the preachers and the churches. Old 
Orchard has witnessed seasons of marvelous 
spiritual power on these oscasions. Would 
that we might see a retutn of these“ days of 
power in the forest temple!’ We nope to see 
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our preachers and many of our people at this 
national convention. 

Good congregations have attended the Metho- 
dist Church each Sunday morning, notwith- 
standing the services in the grove at the same 
hour. B.C. W. 





N. E. SOUTHERN CONFERENCE 


Norwich District 


Rockville. — Rev. Walter P. Buck is enjoying 
his work with this people, and a good degree of 
success is crowning the united efforts of pastor 
and people. A very promising class of proba- 
tioners, numbering 25, after careful training 
under the pastor, were recently admitted into 
full membership; and 15 adults and 8 infants 
have been baptized. At the August commun- 
ion 3 more were received to full membership 
and 2 on probation. 


New London. — The fifth year of Rev. W.S. 
MclIntire’s pastorate is blessed, thus far, with 
continued tokens of the Divine favor. Recently 
5 persons have been received by letter, 4 on pro- 
bation, 1 into full membership, and 6 adults 
have been baptized. A recent social event 
which was of great interest to the community 
was the marriage of Miss Roscena Davy, one of 
the principal soprano singers of the choir, and 
daughter of Mr. John Davy, an official member, 
to Mr. Wallace Wilson. The ceremony took 
place in the church in the presence of a com- 
pauy that filled the edifice. 


East Glastonbury. — At this point the work is 
going wel). Congregations are good, and there 
is manifest interest in all lines of work. The 
annual festival netted $176,and that under un- 
favorable conditions, Tre Children’s Day exer. 
cises were well attended, and an offering of $138 
was received. Sunday, July 10, 14 young people 
of a class of probationers were received into full 
membership. July 81, the pastor, Rev. W. T. 
Carter, baptized 3 children and received 1 person 
by letter. 


Willimantic Camp-meeting. — Extensive alter- 
ations have been made in the platform arrange- 
ments of the auditorium, which, it is believed, 
will be a decided improvement for the out-door 
services. A boarded roof has also been built 
out over the space that was formerly sheltered 
by canvas. This will afford greater protection 
from sun and shower, and also add to the 
acoustic properties. Arrangements for this 
year’s meeting are about completed, and, if the 
weather is propitious, the attendance promises 
to be unusually large, the trolley-car connec- 
tion with Willimantic, Norwich and New Lon- 
don affording facilities for access that the 
people heartily appreciate. In the folders sent 
out to the churches Rev. M. C. B. Mason, D. D., 
secretary of the Freedmen’s Aid and Southern 
Education Society, is announced to preach on 
Tuesday aflernocn. Dr. Mason’s appointment, 
by the board of which he 1s the secretary, to 
visit Porto Rico, has made necessary the can- 
celing of this engagement, so that he will not 
be with us. It is expected that some other 
prominent speaker will be secured to fill his 
place on the program. The other preachers 
from abroad are Bishop Goodsell on Wednes- 
day morning (Epworth League Daj); Dr. 
Charles Parkhurst, editor of Zion’s HERALD, on 
Sunday morning; Rev. A. 8S. Kavanagh, D. D., 
of New York, for Sunday afternoon ; Rev. M.S. 
Kaufman, D. D., of Fall River, will be the 
speaker tor Wednesday afternoon ; Rev. Porter 
M. Vincent wil! preach on Thursday afternoon ; 
and the other services will be filled by some of 
the best preachers of the district. An unusu 
ally large number of people are already on the 





“incurable” Stomach Trouble 


Cured with Five Botties of Drake's 
Paimetto Wine, Costing $3.75 


Mrs. Bb. W. Smitb, Maloy, lowa, says: ** Three 
doses of Drake’s Palmetio Wine gave me the 
first relief from two years of constant stomach 
distress. Five 75 cent bottles have cured me. 
The best doctors and largely-advertised medi- 
cines utterly tailed to give me any relief. I can 
now eat any wholesome food, and have guined 
twenty pounds’ weight in three months. Our 
druggist sold nine votties of Drake’s Palmetto 
Wine one day to my friends who know what it 
has done for me. I am recommending it to all 
who suffer.” The Drake Formula Co., Drake 
Bidy., Chicago, L1l., will send a trial bottle of 
Dra e’ 8s Palmetto Wine free and prepaid to an 
one who suffers with stomach troubie or consti- 
pation. One small dose a day gives prompt 
relief, and cures to stay cured. 
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grounds, enjoying the rest and quiet and also 
the delightful Christian fellowship. 
SCRIPTUM. 


New Bedford District 


Marion. — On July 3, tbe pastor, Rev. W. G 
Smith, baptized 1 and received 2 into fuli mem- 
tership. Mr. Smith has been out of health for 
some time, and the official board have very 
kindly voted bim a vacation of two months, 
which he is spending at Barnard, Vt. At the last 
prayer meeting before his vacation a reception 
was given the pastor and his wife. The audi 
torium was well filled with a sad though cheer- 
tul company of both young and old. The Sons 
of Veterans, of which the pastor is a member, 
were there in a body. Mrs. Julia Washburn, 
the church organist, voiced the feelings of al] by 
presenting, on behalf of the church, the com- 
munity, and the Sons of Veterans a box of bon- 
bons in the form of bank-notes to be used on 
his vacation. Rev. E. J. Sampson, with a 
Portuguese helper, recently held a service for the 
Portuguese in this church, in which nearly all 
present expressed a desire to serve the Lord 
Jesus. MELIOR, 





NEW ENGLAND CONFERENCE 
Boston District 


Boston, Winthrop St.— Rev. C. A. Littlefield 
is supplying this church for the entire month 
of August. 


Jamaica Plain, St. Andrew's. —That each 
pastor may bave a month’s vacation, and that 
one pastor may be continually in the field, 
this church unites with the Centre St. Baptist 
for the preaching services during two months. 
The first month the services were held in the 
Baptist Church, Rev. J. H. Tompson having 
cbarge; and during the second month they 
will be in the Methodist Church, Rev. Mr. 
Johnston being the preacher. The congrega- 
tions are good. By exchange, last Sunday, the 
people had the privilege of hearing Dr. Shan. 
non, of Maldep. They were greatly pleased and 
profited. Mr. Tompson’s vacation will begin 
the 15th, and he and Mrs, Tompson will spenda 
part of it at the Weirs, N. H. 





Cambridge District 


Sazonville. — Sunday was a glorious day for 
this church, being the culmination of the first 
week of revival services conducted by Evangel- 
ists Cozens and Noble. Inthe Sunday-school 
there was a large response to the invitation to 
the altar, and more than twenty-five between 
ten and twenty-three were forward. Twelve 
members of the Junior League accepted Christ, 
and 7 members of the pastor’s class of young 
ladies were at the altar. A feature of these 
meetings is the open-air service in the square 
preceding the evening service, to which the 
pastor, Rev. J. A. Bowler, contributes chalk- 
talks. The meetings will continue nine or ten 
days more. . 

Lynn District 


St. Paul's, Lynn.—St. Paul’s isjsustaining a 
remarkable summer interest and activity. 
The pastor, Rev. Charles Tilton, is being re- 
warded for remaining by the work instead of 
taking a vacation. Uver 100 attend the Friday 
night meetings. Last Friday 125 were present, 
and the previous week 115, when 68 testimonies 
were given. Sunday night after the sermon 97 
testimonies were given. The Sunday-school at- 
tendance numbered 392. The pastor baptized 
8, received 2 on provoation, and 1 into full mem- 
bership, Aug. 7. Two young men have pledged 
themselves to begin the Christian life. Super- 
intendent Moody and his spiendid corps of 
officers and teachers are just as energetic in 
warm weather asin cold; the heat of the sun 
or the blast of winter makes no difference to 
them. Following the example of their superin- 
tendent, several have come frcem their places of 
recreation to be present on Sunday inthe Sun- 
day-school and church. The collector reports 
large weekly offerings. This is the spirit which 
is putting old St. Paul’s in the front ranks as an 
evangelistic and saving force. A new floor has 
been put in the vestry, and with new paint and 
new electric light in vestibule and at the front 
entrance, the vestry is very attractive. The 
necessity of the presence of the minister dur- 
ing the trying summer months js attested by 
the frequent calls, sometimes twice and thrice 
in a single day, to attend funerals, especially of 
little children. A beautiful memorial service 
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was held in the Sunday-school, Aug. 7, for little 
Marion Joint, who died of that dread disease, 
diphtheria. Although only eight years of age 
Marion possessed a rare spiritual insight and 
beauty of character, coupled with a faith and 
devotion beyond her years. The large attend- 
ance of her schoolmates and friends at the 
service attested the love they bore her. Her sud- 
den translation as well as her sweet life have 
left a deep impression upon the school. 





Springfield District 


Chicopee. — The severe thunder shower which 
passed over Springfield and suburbs was a mis- 
fortune to Chicopee church. The beautiful edl- 
fice was quite badly injured by lightning. The 
trustees have been able to effect a satisiactory 
settlement with the insurance companies. The 
work of raising the debt, reported two weeks 
ago, will be carried on with enthusiasm. 


West Brookfield. —The Epworth League is 
pushing its social functions during the weeks of 
vacation. The last successful endeavor was & 
clam supper given on the spacious lawn of Mr. 
Herbert R. Cv tler, who lives on the Ware road. 


Westfield. — Uader the efficient management 
of Mr. Seth Bush, the Sara M. Kneil Chapter of 
the Epworth League held a moonlight excur- 
sion to Hampton Ponds, Wednesday evening, 
July 27. The evening was perfect in every way. 
Four hundred and thirty tickets were sold. 
Though the crowd was large, the management 
succeeded in furnishing refreshments to every 
one as advertised! A great hit! The young 
people are calling for another. C. E. D. 


CHURCH REGISTER 


HERALD CALENDAR 








Richmond (Me.) Camp meeting, Aug. 12-22 
East Livermore Camp-meeting, Aug. 12-22 
Bible School, Sheldon, Vt., Aag. 15-20 
Northport Camp-meeting, Aug. 15-20 
Weirs Camp-meeting, Weirs, N. H., Aug. 15-20 
Claremont Junction Camp meeting, Aug. 16-29 
N. H. Conference Epworth League Con- 

vention, Hedding, N. H., Aug. 18-20 
Hedding Camp-meeting, Hedding, N. H., Aug. 21-27 
Martha's Vineyard Camp-meeting, Aug, 21-29 
Foxcroft Camp-meeting, Aug. 22-27 
Strong Camp-meeting, Aug. 22-28 


North Anson Camp meeting, Aug. 22-29 


Sheldon Camp-meeting, Aug, 22-29 
Willimantic Cam p-meeting, Aug. 22-29 
Nobleboro Camp-meeting, Aug. 22-29 
East Machias Cam p-meeting, Aug. 23-27 
Sterling Epworth League Assembly, Aug. 24-27 


Lyndonville Camp-meeting, 
Empire Grove Camp meeting, at East 
Poland, Me., Aug. 25-Sept. 5 
[thiel Fails Camp-meeting, Johnson, Vt., Aug. 26-Sept. 4 
Laurel Park Camp-meeting, Aug. 28-Sept. 5 
Sterling Cam p-meeting, Aug. 29°Sept. 2 
Asbury Grove Camp-meeting, Aug. 29-Sept. 5 
Groveton Camp-meeting, Aug. 30-Sept. 5 
Temperance Cam p-meeting at Lyndonville, Sept. 2-4 
Wilmot Camp-meeting, Sept. 5-9 


Aug. 25-Sept. 1 





POST OFFICE ADDRESS 


mR As + acca T. George,7 Montague St., Worces- 
r, M 





Remember this: No ther medicine has such 
a recor’ of cures as Hood’s Sarsaparilla. When 
you want a good medicine, get Hood’s. 








Marriages 





BENEDICT — LIVERSAGE — [In Ashburnham, 
Mass., Aug 7, by Rev. Wm. Fergusun Arthar N, 
Benedict and Ila Watson Liversage, both of Fitch- 
burg, Mass. 


WESTON — JEWETT — In Dover. Me., Aug. 6, by 
Rey. H. W. Norton, Fred W. Weston and Bertha C. 
Jewett, both of Foxcroft, Me. 


RAU — Se — In East Glastonbury, Conn., 
April 27. by Rev. W. T. Carter, Wm. G. Rau and 
May . ‘Nichols, both of East Glastonbury. 


CARTER — HARRIS — In East Glastonbury, Conn., 
July 28, by Rev. W. T. Carter, Silas Jones Carter 
and Claribel Harris, both of Waterbury, Conn. 


4 — JACKSON — In Milford, Me., Aug. 2, by 
. N. B. Cook. Raymond J. Merrill, of Lee, Me., 
| ‘Blanche A. Jackson, of Milford. 


WHITE — TRACEY —In Argyle, Me., Aug. 5, by 
Rev. N. B. Cook, Arthur P. White, of Portland. Me., 


and Clara L. Tracey, of Argyle. 

FOR SAL Koom accommodations at the 
ST. LOUIS FAIR. Inquire of 
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Editorial 
Continued from page 1033 





blind us to the community of guilt that lies in 
these mutual recriminations. The history of 
the relation of corporations with the municipal 
and legislative bodies of Colorado is one of 
shameless corruption. The tyranny of labor 
unions has been in some regions a reign of 
terror. The sober second thought of the entire 
country will condemn the high-handed meas- 
ures of the military authorities as certainly as 
it condemns the violence of the miners, It is 
no time tor employers and employed to recur 
to lyneh law. There are courts. The decent 
citizens of Colorado should put an end to their 
State’s disgrace through the polls. It is not a 
matter of socialism, or of organized labor, or of 
Citizens’ Alliances; it is a matter of law, cor- 
porate honesty and legislative purity. If 
Colorado can settle labor troubles only by the 
establishment of military law, it is a shocking 
commentary on Colorado voters. It is also a 
menace tousall. To substitute bullets for bal- 
lots is a plea for revolution.” 


In physics mass multiplied by velocity 
gives momentum. In morals momentum 
comes trom character multiplied by action. 
The big man morally, when he gets going, 
has a great amount of massed influence. 
There are people who buzz around very 
fast, but are light weights, and so have 
very little moral momentum; and there are 
others who are massily good, but of inac- 
tive temperament, or inert mentally, and so 
never accomplish much in the world. But 
the goodness, plus the go, effects wonders 
in the moral sphere. 





Now that everybody is reading in the 
daily papers all sorts of secular news bear- 
ing upon the warin the Far East and on 
Japan and its customs, the women of the 
missionary societies and reading clubs are 
showing wisdom in adopting tor examina- 
tion that excellent book, ** Dux Christus : 
An Outline Study of Japan ’’ — the fourth 
volume in the “Study Series’’ of mission 
textbooks. There is nothing like being 
“up” in the mission history of the world, 
not only in that which is past and musty 
with age, but also in those contemporane- 
ous ** Acts of the Apostles ’’ which are be- 
ing enacted on the foreign field at the pres- 
ent moment. 





A man may be the incarnation of a pol- 
icy. There are men whose lives have been 
the logical expression of some one great 
idea which has given coherence, inspiration 
and lasting fame to its possessor. Indeed, 
itis not so much that such men possess a 
great idea as it is that the supreme ideal 
possesses them. Where a mau is made 
great by a high mora) ideal to which he has 
consecrated his powers, like a Paul, an 
Augustine, a Luther, or_a Wesley, prin- 
ciple actuates policy, and policy persevered 
in gives the noblest practical results to the 
lite. 

A Unitarian minister in England re- 
cently said, in a farewell sermon: ‘* There 
is no sin in unbelief; there is no sin in 
doubt. There is no sin in honest disbelief, 
though it may be much mistaken.’’ Ifa 
man has the means of attaining a true 
beliet within his reach — the instrumental- 
ities of prayer and of the grace of the Holy 
Spirit — he certainly sins in remaining 
unbelieving; and what man can say that 
he may not make those means to convic- 
tion hisown? But even if, for the sake of 
argument, it were admitted that there is no 
sin in unbeliet, there is abundant sorrow 
in unbelief. Even were it no “sin” tora 
man to believe that arsenic is quinine, he 
would experience plenty of pain in taking 
the former for the latter. There are certain 
fixed facts in the spiritual as well as the 
natural sphere, and neglect to orientate 
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one’s self with these makes a man to be 
indeed a ‘‘ child of sin and sorrow.” 

The church of Spitalfields, which is situ- 
ated in one of the worst and most miserable 
quarters of London, has an outdoor pulpit 
overarched by a sounding- board, and large 
enough to accommodate a surpliced choir. 
The seats in front of the pulpit are fre- 
quently occupied on fine evenings by 
workingmen who appear in unconven- 
tional attire and listen respectfully to the 
sermon and music. London has five regu- 
larly built open-air pulpits from which 
there is preaching, and the results have 
been so good that still other churches are 
considering the question of erecting such 
pulpits upon the outside of their edifices. 
These pulpits are usually built at au angle 
against the walls of the churches. The 
preacher enters the pulpit by a door trom 
the interior of the church. 





The Christian Advocate, in referring to a 
recently published sermon by Dr. George 
C. Lorimer, says: ‘‘ In a sermon on the re- 
demption of the city he warns the church 
wisely against falling into ‘infantile ways’ 
and losing the grip on serious-minded per- 
sons. ‘Tbe prominence given to young 
people’s societies and to sweet baby talk in 
prayer- meetings, and the bondageof educa- 
ted ministers to the sacred whims of youth- 
tul members,’ etc., is a real peril to our 
sturdy growth. While there is use in some 
of these devices, many ot the methods are 
cheap and unworthy of the dignity of the 
church of Christ.” 


Faith in God gives tenacity of purpose 
because it sees the end trom the beginning, 
and knows that its labor is not in vainin 
the Lord. A little girl was trying to help a 
poor woman who had had a ton of coal laid 
at her door by a kind neighbor. The girl 
came out with a small fire shovel and 
took a shovelful of coal and carried it to 
the bin in the cellar. A gentleman pass- 
ing by asked: ‘ Do you expect to get all 
that coal in with that little shovel?”’ 
The little girl modestly yet confidently 
rejoined: ‘* Yes, sir, if I work long 
enough!” Faith gives the purpose and 
power to “work long enough’’ because 
it sees to the end of the task, and knows 
that God will give it final success. 





The John C. Martin Educational Fund 
was incorporated, Aug.8, at Albany, N. Y., 
to ** promote the advancement of Christian 
ministers, church otficers, Sunday-school 
teachers,” etc., and to ‘ establish lecture- 
ships and schools and distribute litera- 
ture ’ tor such purposes. This fund is the 
creation very largely of the generous- 
minded John C. Martin, a Presbyterian 
layman, and its object is chiefly at least to 
improve the ministerial efficiency of the 
colored preachers of the South, most of 
whom are good men, but are handicapped 
by want of education and encouragement. 
The late Dr. Rankin labored zealously 
along this line, in connection with the John 
C. Martin Fund, which, despite its rather 
cumbrous name, is doing excellent work, 
and is much appreciated by the colored 
and also the white ministers of the South. 





Another example of the evil effects of 
over- working railroad employees is report- 
ed, this time from Ohio. A man who had 
been on duty with a treight crew tor torty- 
eight hours without sleep, was told, the 
other day, to go back along the track and 
flag a passenger train running witha crowd 
of excursionists trom Cleveland on the 
Cleveland, Lorain & Wheeling Railroad. 
The man sat down by the side of the track 
and tell asleep. He reclined against the rail 
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—and when hit by the engine of the excur- 
sion train screamed. The engineer heard 
him, and stopped his train just in time to 
vrevent a collision with the freight train 
ahead. The trainman lost his life, but 
saved the lives of hundreds. The system 
which permits railroad men thus to be 
overworked and so to imperil their own 
lives and those of others, is thoroughly bad. 
If there is any sense or justice in an “ eight 
hour law’’ tor mechanics, there would 
seem to be even more to be said in tavor of 
legal restrictions upon the number of hours 
that engineers, firemen, switchmen, and 
other employees in responsible positions 
which concern the safety of the traveling 
public, can be allowed to be on duty with- 
out rest. 


SHORTHAND 
20 LESSONS 


Absolutely most complete and up- 
-to-date methods; position guaran- 
teed ; lessons by mail exclusively ; 
no interference with regular occupa- 
tion ; 25 cents per lesson; no dif- 
ficulties; everything simple and 
clear ; indorsed by boards of educa- 
tion and leading newspapers ; thou- 
sands of graduates ; first lesson free 
for stamp. 
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The most curious of through express 
rains is said to be the Lapland Limited, in 
that it runs over a larger distance and car- 
ries tewer passengers than any other train. 
This ‘ flyer” leaves Stockholm, Sweden, 
once a week during the summer months, 
and runs straight through to Narvik, a 
Norwegian harbor within the Arctic zone. 
The distance traversed is 1,336 miles. 
——The largest coil of rope ever seen on 
the Pacific coast was a towline tor a big 
raft of piling towed recently from Portland 
to San Francisco. The huge coil contained 
150 tathoms ot cable 4) inches in diameter, 
weighed a little over three tons, and cost in 
the neighborhood of a thousand dollars, 
The raft towed ccatained 650,000 lineal teet 
of piling, equal. to 6,500,000, lumber meas- 
ure. 


—— Briquette fuel is now extensively 
used in mines, mills, factories, smelting 
works, chemical works, etc., in all parts of 
Germany, and the results are said to be 
very satistactory. Experiments with lig- 
nite briquettes, for example, in a plain 
grate furnace, resulted in the generation of 
five kilos of steam per one kilo of tuel, or a 
relative capacity of two to three compared 
with ordinary steam coal. 


—— About one-half ot the students at the 
University of Missouri help maintain 
themselves while studying, and about 
thirty per cent. entirely support them- 
selves. Many of the students are employed 
at the Missouri Experiment Station. Every 
laundry within a hundred miles ot the 
University has a student as agent. Many 
students pay their way by tending tur- 
naces, cleaning yards, waiting on tables, 
and washing dishes at boarding. houses. 


— The widow of the painter Verest- 
chagin has received word that among the 
wreckage cast up on the shores of the Liao- 
Tung peninsula has been found a painting 
which was evidently Verestchagin’s ‘last 
work, the subject being a council of war 
over which the unfortunate Admiral Mak- 
haroft presided. The picture was very 
little injured trom its months in the sea, 
since the destruction of the ‘ Petropay 
lovsk.’’ 


—— Trade in England is now reported to 
be good. There is no longer tear of strikes 
in Birmingham, and there is great indus 
trial activity in Swansea, especially in the 
tin-plate industry. Shipbuilders in Glas- 
gow are obtaining orders, and the iron and 
steel reports as a whole are encouraging. 
The cotion trade is in a healthy condition. 
On the whole our British cousins feel at 
present, despite the pessimistic warnings ot 
Joseph Chamberlain, a bit more chirpy. 


—— Preparations are being made for 
army. Mancuvres on a large scale which are 
to be held in September on the historic 
ground of Manassas, Va. The plans tor the 
manceuvres have been carefully worked 
out by officers of the regular army. The 
field of operation embraces filty square 
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miles in Prince William County, extending 
from the village of Thoroughfare eastward 
to Bull Run. Nearly 25,000 men will take 
part in the manceuvres. 


—Aiter a prolonged delay the Italian 
Government has introduced a measure 
sanctioning the construction of the Apulian 
aqueduct, which is to cross the Apennines 
by means of a tunnel 7) miles long, and 
which through ‘several subsidiary canals 
will supply water to 21 communes of the 
province of Foggia, and to all those of the 
provinces of Bari and Leece, containing a 
population of nearly 2,000,000. It is esti- 
mated that the extensive irrigation system 
thus to be supplied for the arid tableland 
ot Apulia will cost $25,000,000, and will not 
be completed before the year 1920. 


— The native drug stores in Japan are 
still largely stocked with dried snakes, 
toads, lizards, crabs, etc., infusions 
which are the popular household remedies 
throughout the country. Magic plasters 
are muchin vogue, and massage is largely 
practiced, the operators being chiefly blind 
people. The effect of bringing large num- 
bers of young men now in the field into 
contact with modern surgical and san- 
itary practice may ultimately, when the 
soldiers return home, have the effect of re- 
ducing the area of these superstitious be- 
liefs in Japan. 


— The idea of increasing the public 
funds appropriated tor educational pur- 
poses is making slow headway in Spain, 
and the project of founding an international 
university for all the countries of Spanish 
tongue is yet far in the future. At the same 
time Count de Romanones has succeeded in 
eftecting the state incorporation of primary 
instruction, and the Cortes has voted in the 
1904 budget a minimum salary of 500 pesetas 
for teachers, 6,786 of whom at present re- 
ceive less than that sum. According to 
the last census in Spain, 57 per cent., or 
11,800,000 persons out of 18,891,574, are illit- 
erate. 


— The President has approved the ac. 
tion of a board appointed to consider the 
eutire question of wireless telegraphy, 
which has recommended that the control of 
the coastwise wireless telegraph stations 
now in operation by the Government 
should be awarded to the navy. These sta- 
tions are considered to be of more impor- 
tance to the navy than to the army. Ex- 
ception is made, however, in the case of 
coastwise stations necessary for commupi- 
cation between the various army posts 
along the seaboard, provided these do not 
interfere with the other coastwise stations, 


— An electric railroad is to be con- 
structed up Mont Blanc on plans prepared 
by M. Ballot. The cog wheel system, as 
used on the Jungfrau road,is to be adopt- 
ed. Therailroad will start from the vil. 
lage of Les Honches, 3,260 teet above sea 
level, and will climb 11,710 feet to the upper 
terminus, at a point near the Petit Rochers 
Rouges. The track will be nearly eleven 
miles in length, of which more than six 
miles will be in tunnels. The anper ter- 
minus will be situated 14,970 teet above the 
sea. The highest summit of the mountain, 
810 feet above the terminus, wil! be reached 
from there on toot or by sledge. The en. 
tire train journey will only take two hours. 


— There is some talk among scientists 
ol a new theory of the origin of the world 
which is said to disprove the nebular 
bypothesis. Projessor Chamberlain, of the 
University of Chicago, terms the new 
theory the “ planetesimal.’’ It combines 
elementsof both the nebular and meteoretic 
hypotheses, assuming a parent nebula 
ior the system, but not one of hot gas. 
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The theory assumes further small solid 
bodies, cold, not hot, and possibly the pres- 
ence of gases, all revolving around the 
central mass, the sun,and gradually evolv- 
ing the present solar system. It is hardly 
necessary to add that the new theory has 
not yet been finally perfected. 


—— The second Massachusetts State Con- 
ference of Charities will be held in Spring- 
field, Nov. 16 18 inclusive, under the presi- 
dency of Leontine Lincoln, of Fall River, 
chairman of the State Board of Charity. 
The opening meeting will be devoted to 
the subject of State work in relation to 
private charity, and an address will be 
given by the president of the Coniference, 
tollowed by discussions. Special meetings 
will be held dealing with associate chari- 
ties work in smaller cities, work for chil- 
dren, probation and parole, public relief, 
almshouses, and cognate subjects. 


— The newly issued volume of the 
Agricultural Returns, which tabulates the 
gross annual income from farm lands in 
Great Britain for the thirty-three years 
from 1869 1870 to 1901-1902, shows that trom 
1879-1880, when the high-water mark was 
reached, and the income from farm lands 
amounted to $297,840,000, there has beeu a 
gradual decline each year, until in 1901-1902 
the income from farm lands was only 
$213,575,000. During the past twenty-three 
years there has been a drop of no less than 
$83,810,000, while as compared with thirty- 
three years ago the drop is about $61,410,000. 
The worst of it is, the decline is still going 
on. This makes gloomy reading for 
Englishmen. 


—— The oldest working clock in Great 
Britain is that of the Peterborough Cathe- 
dral, which dates from 1320, and is con- 
ceded to have been made by a monastic 
clock-maker. It is the only clock now 
known thatis wound up over anold wooden 
wheel, which is some 12 feet in circumfer- 
ence, carrying a cable about 300 feet in 
length, with a leaden weight of three hun- 
dred- weight attached. The cable has to be 
wound up daily. The gong is the great 
tenor bell of the cathedral, which weighs 
32 hundred-weight, aud is struck hourly 
by an 8)-pound hammer. The clock is not 
fitted with a dial, but the time is indicated 
on the main wheel of the escapement, 
which goes round once in two hours. 








Epworth pianos please 
Conservatory graduates 





The more cultivated the musician, the 
more she appreciates a piano witha respon- 
sive, elastic touch, and a sweet pure sym- 
pathetic tone, for such a piano responds to 
the players mood, and enables her to pt 
into the music the rich and delicate shad- 
ings of tone which is its chief charm. 

Then too, she loves to play a piano with 
rich deep bass, and clear well balanced treble. 


The Epworth is such a piano, and our method of 
sending it on trial before closing the trade appeals 
to intelligent and discriminating buyers. Piano 
must prove satisfactory or it comes back at our 
expense ; 

rite for catalogue to-day. Mention this paper 


Wittrams Orcan & Piano Company, 
Methodist Book Concern Building 
-7 Washington St., Chicago. 
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ACCURSED 


66 EAVE mego!” 
iF ‘* T cannot.” 

‘+ Let the devil take me!” 

‘* You are too good tor him.’’ 

It was a small room, humble, but home- 
ly, in which one saw and felt the presence 
of a gentler nature than this massive ruin 
of the sacred Image standing there beside 
the fire with the eerie light of madness in 
his eye, his tangled and disheveled hair 
swaying to and fro quite six feet from the 
floor. There hetrembled like a tower shiv- 
ered by a flash of lightning — like it, did I 
say? He was that tower, and the lightning 
was still there, as some accursed torch of 
Hinnon burning and branding and revel 
ing within him with satanic glee. But I 
had seen him on his knees, and heard his 
soul cry out in prayer in one of those rare 
hours ot contrition, when a purer ray pours 
in upon the heart, humbling its possessor, 
yea, torturing its possessor as in its light he 
sees himself. Yet with the pain there came 
a peace, and as he rose I saw another vision 
in those eyes, a restiui calm upon that 
fevered face. 

But it was terrible today. 

‘** Leave me go — let the dev ” — 

** You must not say that.’’ 

* What am I to you?’’ 

** My brother, that is all.’’ 

We eyed each other ip silence. Some one 
crept into,the room, on whose face Patience 
had laid her laurel. In the movement of 
hey hands, in the calmness ot her voice, one 
saw and heard the word submission. A 
little child clung to her gown, with fair 
long hair and cherub countenance, happy 
in that ignorance which gives childhood 
much of its joy. And when he saw them he 
wept. 

I took his hand. ‘“‘ Try once more. Be 
true to the best that is in you, and lean 
hard on Him to whom we have so often 
called. He pities us like as a father, and 
torgives ; He gives us grace to help in time 
of need.” 

The litt{e one stretched out its arms and 
nestled to his side, and f left them together. 


On a balmy morn of April I walked ina 
grove where God was clothing His world 
with grandeur. Two trees grew side by 
side, the one a sycamore, crowned with a 
thousand buds, glad and wonderful to see ; 
the other an ash, I think a weeping-ash, oné 
ot those trees whose branches bend towards 
the earth, as if loth to leave the soil ‘from 
which they spring, and this ash was dark, 
and barren, and dead. The contrast was 
pathetic. They grewin the same ground, 
the same morning beamed upon them, the 
same sweet night dews christened their 
brows, and yet——! And I thought of the 
two I have pictured to you. Then I broke 
atwig of the barren tree and found it soft 
and green and full ot sap. And I said to 
the tree, ‘‘ Take heart, poor tree, there is 
life in thee; little by little the sun is finding 
thee out, and ere long thou too shall be 
garlanded with green.” And again I re- 
membered him with whose soul it was 
wintertide, yet he, like us all, has his roots 
in the One Great Heart, in whom we live 
and move and have our being. Oh, were 
he but to open his windows to the Dawn, 
would he, too, not be clothed with the 
resurrection glory? 

Sometimes it seems that his winter is 
over, and that the singing of birds is at 
hand: a new light illumines his face, and 
the new tace illumines his home. But 
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anon its light burns low, and the perilous 
dark returns. Then I remember the patient 
figure and the little cherub face, and see 
the self inflicted svar which disfigures a 
troubled and tortured soul that longs to be 
clean and cannot So he stands and falls, 
surrounded by snares and perilous pittalls 
prepared for him by his brethren, while 
Governments trifle and worldly ones wax 
fat on the accursed thing.‘ Lord of the 
whirlwind and the fire, have mercy upon 
us '— EBENEZER REEs, in Christian World 
(London). 





For Over Sixty Years 


MRS, WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP has been 
used for children teething. It soothes the child, 
softens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind 
colic, and is the best remedy for Diarrhcea. 
Twenty-five cents a bottie. 
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EDUCATIONAL 
WESLEYAN ACADEMY 


WILBRAHAM, MASS. 


Wednesday, Sept. 14, 1904, the eighty-eighth 
year opens. Specia) advantages in location and 
school life. Applications for admittance now 
being received. For particulars write 


Rev. WILLIAM R. NEWHALL, Principal 


WABAN SCHOOL Hisnest,grade,, prepare 


Healthfully and beautifully located. Oultuzed 
home influences and experienced instructors. 


Send for circular to 
J. H. PILLSBURY. WABAN, Mass. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 


Bridgewater, Mass. 


Regular courses. Special courses for college 
graduates and teachers of experience, Entrance 
examinations, Sept. 6-7. For circulars address 


ALBERT G. BOYDEN, Principal. 


Maine Wesleyan Seminary 


KENT’S HILL, MAINE 
Fall term opens Tuesday, Sept. 13, 1904. 


College Preparatory, Seminary. Normgl, Art, 
Music and Business Courses, Fine bulldings, 
healthy location, two hours from Portland and 
six hours from Boston. Send for catalogue ; 
mention this paper. 


REV. WILBUR F. BERRY, President. 


Drew Theological Seminary 
TUITION AND FURNISHED ROOcIS FREE 


Lectures on Special Topics in Theology and 
Pastoral Work every term. Particular attention 
given to the Lega and Practice of Sacred Ora- 
tory and Music all term commences Sept. 22. 
Winter term, first T. esday in January. For all 
special information address 


President HENRY A, BUTTZ, Madison, N., J. 


Lasell Seminary for Young Women 
Auburndale, Mass. 
(Ten miles from Boston.) 


Boston standards of scholarship and conduct of life 
with advantages of healthful and beautiful suburban 
residence ; rowing and skating on Charles River ; out 
door games in ample, shaded grounds; best equi 
gymnasium and swimming poo! under careful hygienic 
supervision. Lectures and lessons on topics adapted to 
the ideal administration of homes; pupils properly 
chaperoned to the best Musical and Literary entertain. 
ments in Boston, and to historical places in the vieinity. 
For illustrated catalogue, blank forms for application. 
or place on waiting list, address (mentioning this paper) 


c. C. BRAGDON, Principal 
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Methodist Book Conger 


New England Depository 





Camp-Meeting Music 
The Latest and Best 


Epworth Hymnal, No. 3 
Finest of the Wheat, No. 3 
Pentecostal Hymns, No 3 
Northfield Hymnal 


$25.00 per hundred 
et? 


Che Gospel Chorus 


The best book made for the money. 
$15.00 per hundred. 


ee‘? ? 


We have all the books in the market, and 
can send samples on approval. Let us 
hear from you if you wish a Music Book, 
and we will guarantee to furnish it at the 
lowest price. 





Chas. R. Magee, Manager, 


36 Bromfield St., Boston 








EDUCATIONAL 


FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Boston, New York, Washington, Chicago, Minnea volts, 
Denver, Portland, Spokane, San Francisco, Los An- 
geles. Manualfree, Everett O. Fisk & Co, 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


Offers Metropolitana lvsautagas of 
Every Kind. 


College of Liberal Arts 
Address the Dean, 12 Somerset St. 


Schoo! of Theology 
Address the Dean, 72 Mt. Vernon St. 


School of Law 


Address Dean MELVILLE M. BIGELOW 
Isaac Rich Hall, Ashburton Place. 


School of Medicine 
Address Dean J. P. SUTHERLAND 
295 Commonwealth Ave, 


Graduate Department 
Philosophical! and Literary courses. 
For graduates only. 
Address Dean B. P. BOWNE, 
12 Somerset St. 


WwW. E.,. HUNTINGTON, President. 











TILTON SEMINARY 
Tilton, N. H. 


Spring term opened April 5. 
Applications now being received for fall term. 


Few schools charging $500 offer equal advan- 
tages. An ag endowment makes low 
rates possible. Broad courses of study. Fine 
ee ‘00 Shorter’ Three hours frem 
Boston. for limited number. Send 
for wah Aa oning ZION’Ss HERALD). 


GEO. L. PLIMPTON, Principal. 


The Kast Greenwich Academy 


FOUNDED 1802 
A Boarding-School for Both Sexes 


College Preparatory and Special Courses, Pupils 
are individualized with a view to the largest 
mental and moral improvement. There is uo 
better place for young people who desire a thor- 
ough training in a homelike atmosphere at a 
moderate expense. 


Fall term opens Sept. 13, 1904. 
Rev. LYMAN G. HORTON, Principat 


EAST GREENWICH, R. I. 
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Wesleyan Conference at Sheffield 


HE recent session of the Wesleyan 
Conterence at Sheffield, England, 
while interesting and largely attended, 
was not up to the high level of debate on 
vital questions which has characterized 
other sessions. There was no Hugh Price 
Hughes to demand that pressing problems 
be frankly treated, no matter how deeply 
the waters were troubled. The new Presi- 
dent, Rev. Silvester Whitehead, is a con- 
servative, and seemed to desire to keep the 
Conterence to the consideration of sate but 
necessary issues, and to hold under re- 
straint subjects likely to awaken lively 
discussion. 

The Representative Session, in which 
three hundred ministers and un equal 
number oi laymen sat side by side for the 
transaction of the business of the church, 
aroused considerable interest. Few of the 
fathers of the Connexion were absent. 
Among the venerables on the platform 
were Revs. Dr. Rigg, Dr. Jenkins (who 
looked very feeble), and Richard Roberts, 
the eloguent Welshman. Among the lead- 
ing laymen who attended the sessions were 
R. W. Perks, M. P., Bamford Slack, M. P., 
Arthur Henderson, M. P., Percy Bunt- 
ing, editor of the Contemporary Review, 
and Tudor Walters, the prospective candi- 
date tor the Brightside division ot Sheffield 
at the next election. The other side of 
political opinion had its representatives in 
men like J. S. Randles, M. P., and Joseph 
Rank, of Hull, one of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
fiscal commissioners. 

Mr. Perks, in writing up the Conterence 
tor the British Weekly, says: 


“The president of the Conference, Rev. 8. 
Whitehead, who, by the way, genially called 
me to order for describing him in these 
columns a fortnight ago as a ‘ Tory,’ confined 
bimself in his inaugural address, as | ventured 
to predict he would, to the spiritual aspects and 
work of modern Methodism. He carefully 
avoided all burning or divisive questions, and, 
by example rather than by precept, indicated 
what is always the safest and generally the 
wisest course for a Methodist preacher to take 
in the pulpit when he deals with social or 
moral problems which have pessed into the 
arena of party legislative conflict. The She/- 
field Telegraph, | see, charges me with a persist- 
ent attempt to ally Methodism with the 
Liberal Party. No one has for years past more 
vehemently urged than | have the importance 
of Methodist preachers keeping politics outside 
their pulpits and outside their churches. At 
the ballot-box or on the political platform let 
them fight the bardest for their opinions.”’ 


Education 


was the first subject which aroused special 
interest. It was significant that no voice 
was raised in defence of the education 
policy of the Government. Even J. S. 
Randiles, M. P., who voted tor the govern- 
ment bills, retrained from defending his 
own action. The resolutions of praqiest 
against the acts of last Conterence were re- 
affirmed, with practical unanimity, and dis- 
approval was expressed of the present bill 
to deal with the default of local authorities 
under the acts. In the last case an attempt 
was made to prevent a deliverance on this 
bill by moving the previous question. 
This was deteated, and a considerable ma- 
jority voted with Mr. Perks, M. P., who 
moved the resolutions. 

A resolution moved by Rev. J. Scott Lidg- 
ett, in an able speech, and seconded by Dr. 
W. T. Davison, was agreed to with apparent 
unanimity. It was to the effect that the 
Conference deplored the continuance of the 
education controversy as injurious to the 
interests of both religionand education. 
A completely national system iree from 
ecclesiastical tests was called for, provid- 
ing simple Biblical instruction iu the 
schools, and allowing facilities for such re- 
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ligious instruction to those whose parents 
demand it, as would not conflict with the 
freedom of the education authorities trom 
responsibility tor such teaching, or impose 
any duty on the teachers in respect of it. It 
was also declared that the establishment of 
such a system would secure the main ends 
for which Wesleyan day schools had been 
established. It will be seen in the days to 
come whether in this resolution Mr. Scott 
Lidgett has not indicated the lines on which 
thie bitter controversy will be settled. 

A resolution of sympathy with Rev. 
Thomas Champness in his imprisonment 
for conscience’ sake was moved, but with. 
drawn at the request of Mr. Champness. 
He wanted no fuss about it, and would do 
the same thing again. It should be said 
that at the calling of the roll ot Conference 
no name evoked such applause as that of 
Mr. Champness. 


Methodists and the Liquor Traffic 


That five Wesleyan Methodist ministers 
own stock in breweries, is a fact that would 
startle Methodists in the United States. 
Such ministers would receive drastic treat- 
ment in this country. The fact shows how 
old practices cling, and how easy it is for 
even a minister of the Gospel to be misled 
when his own selfish interest is concerned. 
After a very cautious and guarded discus- 
sion, the following resolution, which is 
conciliatory even to compromise, was 
passed : 


“The Conference was never more alive than 
at the present to the dire results of the liquor 
traffic. It rejoices in the progress of temper- 
ance sentiment and practice in the Wesleyan 
Methodist Church, and commends our people 
to keep from complicity with a traffic the re- 
sults of which are so injurious to the interests 
of religion, morajity and social life. The Con- 
ference urgently urges that this shall be borne 
in mind in the administration of our circuits, 


and especially in the appointment of office- 
bearers.” 


The liquor traffic seems to have the same 
tatal grip upon Wesleyan Methodism that 
owning slaves had upon Southern Meth- 
odism. 


Twentieth Century Fund 


An upusually affecting scene occurred 
when Mr. Perks arose to make a conclud- 
ing report of the successful raising of the 
Twentieth Century Fund, of which he had 
been treasurer and most successful solic- 
itor. A writer in the British Weekly thus 
describes the scene under the title, “ The 
New Mr. Perks: st 


“When Rev. C. H. Kelly voiced the thanks of 
the great Methodist Connexion, we felt tbat 
each of the well-chosen words was more than 
due to the worthy treasurer, who had shown he 
could not only get, but safely put out at interest, 
the immense sum of money raised by his 
church; but no one expected the revelation 
which followed. Mr. Pergs rose to reply and in 
broken accents referred to the ‘ phantom forms 
ot those who entered this campaign with me 
six years ago, and who, Mr. President, I like to 
think, have gone, a holy deputation, to the 
Heavenly Land to tell our brethren who have 
gone before what we who remain have done 
and are doing for the Master.’ The speaker 
stopped. ‘Look! Mr. Perks is crying.’ Yes, 
and the great Conference, consisting of the 
choicest of the sons of Methodism, men who 
held high rank in business, political, ministe- 
rial, and collegiate life —these men were sitting 
al) over the Conference chapel, with tears 
streaming down their faces, as, like Mr. 
Perks, they saw before them the features of 
Hugh Price Hughes, Walford Green, Marshall 
Randles;and others who had so s&eenly inter- 
ested themselves in the million fund, but whom 
God had not permitted to live to see its compie- 
tion. Yes,it was the discovery of the Confer- 
ence to see that the level headed business man, 
the railway magnate, the hard-headed politi- 
cian, the born fighter, was, after all, one of the 
great Methodist brotherhood, and was that 
morning so powerfully and sincerely affected 
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that as he stood before his brethren he was un- 
able for some minutes to control his voice or 
frame his sentences. The Conference loved 
him wore than ever; the Tories forgave Mr. 
Perks his Liberalism, and the conservative 
churchmen in the Methodist Conference over- 
looked bis democratic tendencies in church 
government —the ‘new’ Mr. Perks will remain 
forever the discovery of the Sheffield Confer- 
ence.” 
Notes 


— AS8 was gunerally anticipated, the choice 
of the Conference for next year’s President fell 
upon Rev. Charles H. Kelly, who was nominat- 
ed by 191 votes, Rev. Albert Clayton coming 
second on the list with 117,and Dr. George G. 
Vindlay had the third place with 90 votes. Rev. 
John 8S. Simon was fourth, with 41 votes. Ona 
vote for the designation of secretary for the next 
Conference, Rev. John Hornabrook, who has 
Sailfully guided the affairs of the sessions, re- 
ceived the unanimous suffrages of his brethren. 
Rev. Charles H. Kelly has been President once, 
some years ago. 


—— It was generally conceded that the finest 
address during the Conference was that of Dr. 
W.T. Davison in reply to the Anglican clergy- 
men. He wonderfully mingled courtesy and 
appreciation with courage and loyalty to convic- 
tion. He was felicitous in expression and hap- 
py in the substance of his address. 


——Of Bishop Hoss’ address the Christian 
Commonwealth of London (Baptist) says: ‘* The 
American Bishop had a good time at the open 
session, but his address was constructed after 
such a massive pattern that he ought to have 
had a day for himself. He amused the Confer- 
ence by declaring as he passed over leaf after 
leaf of his MS. that he was leaving out all the 
best bits.”’ 





Mission Interests in 


Asia 


Bishops Thob irn, Warne, Robinson, and Old- 
ham had a two days’ meeting at the Mission 
Rooms in New York, Aug. 11 and 12, for con- 
sultation with reference to mission interests in 
Southern Asia. The India Mission Jubilee, 
which is to celebrate the fiftieth anniversary of 
the founding of Methodist missions in that 
country, and which was approved by the Gen- 
eral Conference, was discussed, the setting of a 
final date being left to the executive board of 
the Central Conference of Southern Asia, a 
meeting of which was called for Dec. 13, 1904, at 
Jabalpore, Central Provinces, India. The 
urgent need for reinfercements in certain fields 
of Southern Asia and for filling vacancies in 
others, was considered by the Bishops, together 
with Drs. Leonard and Carroll of the Missionary 
Society. Circumstances having rendered it 
necessary to revise the dates of the annual 
meetings of the Conferences of Southern Asia, 
the following plan was fixed upon, which plan, 
it is hoped, will suit the convenience of all con- 
cerned, though minor changes may be neces- 
sary later : 


Southern 


CON FERENCE PLACE DATE BisHoP 
Bengal Asansol Dec.16 Robinson 
Bombay Bombay Jan. 5 Robinson 
Burma (Mission Conf.) Rangoon Jan. 24 Robinson 
Central Provinces Jan, 27 Warne 
( Mission Conf.) 
Malaysia Singapore Feb. 15 Oldham 
North India Moradabad Jan. 5 Warne 
Northwest India Muttra Jan, 18 Warne 
Philippine Islands Manila Mar. 1 Oldham 
(Mission Conf.) 
South India Madras Jan, 4 Oldham 


It will be observed that each Bishop has two 
Apnual Conferences and one Mission Confer- 
ence under his supervision. 

The Conference was held on the eve of Bishop 
Oldham’'s leaving for India, as he was to sail on 
Saturday morning, Aug. 13, by the steamship 
“Campania.” Bishop Robinson is to sail late in 
September. By the request of the other Mis- 
sionary Bishops for Southern Asia, and in har- 
mony with the wishes of the corresponding 
secretary of the Miseionary Society, Bishop 
Warne will remain in the United States until 
after the meeting of the General Missionary 


Com mittee, to be held in Boston the week begin- 
ning Nov. 9. Bishop Warne had made all plans 
tosail in september, but the important inter- 
ests of the great field of which he has been 
practically in charge wg | the last quadren- 
nium, make it advisable for him to remain. 


Bishop Thoburn will remain in the United 
States for the present. 





